














THE 
CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


DECEMBER, 1837. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Art. I.—Horatius Restitutus : or the Books of Horace arranged in 
Chronological Order according to the Scheme of Dr. Bentley, from 
the Text of Gesner, corrected and improved. With a Preliminary 
Dissertation, very much enlarged, on the Chronology of the Works, 
on the Localities, and on the Life and Character of that Poet. By 
James Tate, M.A. Second Edition. To which is now added, An 
Original Treatise on the Metres of Horace. London: Baldwin & 
Cradock. 1837. 8vo. Pp. xx. (205), 249. 


Tuts heading may possibly elicit from some of our readers the question, 
What can the Curist1AN ReMEMBRANCER have to do with Horace ?— 
To which we would simply reply by another 
have to do with useful learning ? and the answer is, They are. mistress 





What can true religion 


and handmaid. Wherever Christianity has flourished in purity, learn- 
ing has been proportionally cultivated. The Church of England is as 
celebrated for its scholars as for its divines. The great work of Paley, 
which fixes the christian evidence on an immovable basis,—what is its 
substance? Profound acquaintance with history, felicitous adaptation 
of classic testimony, are integral parts of its argument. The masterly 
treatise of Bp. Middleton, which exhibits the rocky foundation of the 
orthodox faith, what is it but classical and verbal criticism? The whole 
writings of Jeremy Taylor, the eloquent, the persuasive, the instructive, 
breathe a spirit of learning that has caused him to be justly called the 
converter of the ancients to Christianity. Instances are endless where 
good scholarship has done good service in the best of causes. If it be 
said, the works of Horace, of all classical writers, are among ‘the last 
to be alleged on this score, we are not sure of that. Horace is one of 
the most various of writers. ‘There are moral parts in his works not 
less worthy the study of the Christian than those of Juvenal, which 
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714 Horatius Restitutus. 


have been recommended to the especial meditation of the clergy.* 
There are, besides, other passages of the most affecting interest, which 
make the Christian draw his Bible to his heart, and thank God that he 
is not left to meet the great hour in a sea of doubts and uncertainties, 
ignorant what he is to do, and what lies before him. Who can read 
unmoved the earnest craving after truth, the complete conviction that 
something must be done, but the perpetual vacillation about the means, 
the melancholy acknowledgment how little it is that nature can do, which 


pervade those touching lines ?— 


Nunc itaque et versus, et cetera ludicra pono: 
Quid verum atque decens curo et rogo, et omnis in hoc sum; 
Condo et compono que mox depromere possim. 
Ac, ne forté roges, quo me duce, quo lare, tuter, 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri, 

Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, deferor, huspes. 
Nune agilis fio, et mersor civilibus undis, 

Virtutis vere custos, rigidusque satelles ; 

Nunc in Aristippi furtim precepta relabor, 

Et mihi res, non me rebus, submittere conor. 

Ut nox longa, quibus mentitur amica, diesque 
Longa videtur opus debentibus ; ut piger annus 
Pupillis, quos dura premit custodia matrum ; 

Sic mihi tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora, qu spem 
Consiliumque morantur agendi gnaviter id quod 
que pauperibus prodest, locupletibus aque, 

ZEque neglectum pueris senibusque nocebit. 

Restat ut his ego me ipse regam solerque elementis. 
Non possis oculo quantum contendere Lynceus ; 

Non tamen idcircd contemnes lippus inungi : 

Nec, quia desperes invicti membra Glyconis, 

Nodosd corpus nolis prohibere podagrd 

Est quodam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra.t 


How welcome would the Gospel have been to such a mind in such a 
mood! And how greatly is its force and efficacy recommended to us, 
when we are thus taught by the greatest intellects, how dark they were 
without it! Is it nothing to the christian argument to learn from a 
competent and wholly unexceptionable witness the fundamental truth— 
Nec Natura potest justo secernere iniquum, 
Dividat ut bona diversis, fugienda petendis ! 
Much more might be alleged to the same effect—but if scholarship be 
of the importance we affirm, then must the study of Horace be likewise ; 
for assuredly no person ignorant of the writings of Horace could claim 
the honourable title of scholar. 
Such is our apology, if one be needed, for a notice of the work before 


* “| do not wonder when I hear that some prelates of the Church have recom- 
mended the serious study of Juvenal’s moral parts to their Clergy.” — Blackwall on 
the Classics. 
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us; and perhaps the Church is peculiarly called on at present to insist 
on that connexion between classical knowledge and pure re ligion, which 
she has always maintained and contended for. The atheistical principle 
(for it is the same which was advocated by the avowed atheists of the 
first French Revolution), that useful learning is to be separated from 
religion, was never so extensively and influentially powerful in this 
country as at present. Besides, a new definition of wseful learning i8 
current, which excludes classical studies almost or altogether. We 
certainly do not contend that the Greek and Latin literatures constitute 
a liberal education; but assuredly we do maintain that they form 
an integral and indispensable part. If the utility of a literature be 
estimated by the conversational value of a language, as seems too much 
supposed,—then must the French literature be the most valuable of 
any—and the Iliad must be displaced by the Henriad: but if a liberal 
education is to exercise and cultivate the mind, then the Greek language 
(in itself a deeply philosophical study) must be acquired as the vehicle 
in which the master thoughts of the most intellectual of nations are 
embalmed. With all our modern improvements, the Elgin gallery will 
always be full of artists, notwithstanding that the metopes and statues 
are mutilated and defaced. The sculpture of Greece is still unrivalled— 
nor have all our vaunted intellectual achievements given birth to a 
language or a literature which may warrant us to speak contemptuously 
of hers. 

Heartily, therefore, give we our Amen to the good old academical 
prayer, that “true religion and useful learning may for ever flourish 
and abound” in our universities and other seminaries of public education ! 
And may such institutions never want such scholars as the author of 
the work now before us, to direct and assist their studies! 

The “ Restitution” of Horace in the present work is chronological 
only—and, so far as it belongs to Mr. Tate, it is comprised in developing 
the rationale of Bentley's arrangement. That consummate critic de- 
termined, with a precision and certainty which no subsequent commen- 
tators have been able to impugn or disturb, the chronology of Horace’s 
writings: but he entered little on the data, contenting himself with the 
simple prognostic, since amply verified, that the transgression of his 
limits would only involve the delinquent in error, and stating only a 
few examples by way of elucidating his method. ‘ Ubicunque,” says 
he, ‘* viri doctissimi extra limites hic positos in adsignandis temporibus 
evagantur, toties illi in errores prolabuntur. Facilé quidem mihi foret 
id in singulis ostendere; verdm unum modo alterumve hic attingam, 
czetera tue industriz relinquens.” The industry of Mr. Tate has accepted 
and invested the bequest, and has certainly realized so much usury 
upon it, as to convince every scholar that he has been trading with 
sterling coin, and has made the best value of his money. 
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716 Horatius Restitutus 


The following is the Bentleian arrangement— 

Primum Horatii opus statuo Sermonum librum primum, quem triennio perfecit 
intra annos ztatis XXVI, XXVIJ, XXVIII; postea Secundum trieunio itidem, annis 
XXXI, XXXII, XXXII; deinde Epodcs biennio, XXXIV et XXXV; tum Carminum 
librum primum trienniv, XXXVI, XXXVI, XXXVIII; Sccundum bieunio, XL, XL! ; 
Lertiumque pariter biennio, XLU, XLtl: inde Epistolarum primum biennio, XLVI, 
XLVU; tum Carminum lib. quartum et Saculure trienvio, XLIX, L, LI. Postremo 
Artem Poeticam et Epistolarum librum alterum, annis incertis —P. (4). 

[t is impossible, we apprehend, for any scholar who has entered into 
the spirit of Horace to suppose that the poet confined himself exclusively 
to writing lyrics or essays at a time; but the order of collection and 

* Saar ar 
publication settled by Bentley has every argument on its side —some, 
indeed, of which the great critic himself had no suspicion. 

I'o show how this is proved in full would be to transcribe the first 


part of the preliminary dissertation. We will take a few instances of 


the mode of proof, at once ingenious and convincing, when it is con- 
sidered from how many points the rays concentrate in the same 
focus. 

On minute examination it has been ascertained, (vid. Treatise on Metres, 
No. X1Xx,), that in the third line of the Alcaic Stanza, 


2 Specimens of this structure, Hunc Lesbio | sacrare plectro. 
with 3 ————— of this —————, Regumque matres | barbarorum. 
and 8 ——-—— of this -————, Pronos relabi | posse | rivos. 


are contained in the first and second books of Odes; while in the third and 


fourth books, as they commonly stand, not one instance is now to be seen of a 


verse so constructed in any of those ways. 

Surely no argument can be more striking, than this plain fact is, to demon- 
Strate, that Horace after publishing the 1st and 2d books of Odes, was by some 
cause or suggestion led to consult his ear with acuter delicacy than before; so 
that he vigilantly ever after guarded the third line, the key-stone of the Alcaic 
stanza, against modes of structure, which his improved sense of harmony con- 
demned. Briefly to place the matter in the strongest light, no other hypothesis 
will account for the phenomena.— P. (13). 

In the following, Hardouin’s inference is very adroitly and satis- 
factorily turned against himself, and made to subserve the hypothesis 
of Bentley. 

Horace in the 1vth Satire of his 1st book, vv. 39—55, shows a great anxiety 
to disclaim all pretence to the higher character of a poet: and well he might, 
without any mock modesty, disavow it. At that early period of his life and 
writings, he had nothing to ground the claim upon, except the limited publica- 
tion of a few satires, and the farther promise of talent in that particular vein. 

But hear what M, Dacier says, as reported by Dr. Francis. 

54. Ergo| Non satis est puris versum perscribere ver bis. 
M. Dacier thinks, that Horace would not have been so modest with regard to 
his Satires, and so fearful of prostituting the name of a poet, if he had not 
secured his own right to it by his Odes.” 

Hear next M. Sanadon. (Vol... p- 169 ) 

“39. Primum ego me illorum, dederim quibus esse poetis, 


Excerpam numero. 


Horace s‘étoit déjA assuré par ses odes le nom de Poéte, ainsi il ne risque rien 
A se dégrader pour ses satires. Sa modestie n’en est que plus grande, et cette 
vertu ne sauroit étre petite dans un poete, pourva qu'elle soit bien sincere.’ 
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No exposure can -make blunders like these more ridiculous: they cannot be 
aggravated by any comment. Pere Hardouin, on the contrary, (Vid. KLorzit 
Lectiones Venusinw, pp. 15, 39, 40. 1770,) who amongst many paradoxes 
maintained this, Horatir Poete nihil superesse genuinum, preter Epistolas et 
Sermones, draws a very different conclusion out of the verses betore us. 
neque enim concludere versum 

Dixeris esse satis: neque, si quis scribat, uli nos, 

Sermont propiora, putes hune esse poetam. 
From this passage, Hardouin very ingeniously and justly concludes, Horatium 
se nullas odas SCT LPSLSSE profiteri: nothing in itself more true AT THAT TIME, 
But the good Father too hastily assumed, that the Odes if written by Llorace at 
all, had been written as their collucation to him indicated, at some period prior 
to that of the Satires. J/ardouin would have been disarmed of at least one 
argument, perhaps in his opinion a very strong one, if he had ever viewed the 
books of Horace in the order of their original publication.—Pp. (15), (16). 

The criticism whereby the chronology of the odes is supported, 
referring to the political condition of the empire, is, in the highest 
degree, sound and acute. The periods are traced in the odes during 
which Augustus was labouring vainly to correct the public morals, and 
at which he had in great measure succeeded ; the periods again during 
which Augustus was popular with the commonalty, but obnoxious to 
the patricians; and again, when all alarm had subsided, and all ranks 
of the state hailed him as their common father. Mr. Tate has also 
some curious remarks on Horace’s Sabine Villa, which he contends, 
with considerable plausibility, to have been altogether distinct from his 
rus at Tibur: but the argument will not, with justice, admit of abridge- 
ment. In one slight particular Mr. Tate dissents from the order of 
sentley. He places the “ Carmen Seculare” before the fourth book of 
the Odes. 

The Chronology of the Poems is succeeded by a very admirable Life 
of Horace, and Appendices. No writer, with the total absence of 
specific intention, has perhaps left so complete and minute an auto- 
biography as Horace : so that the penman of his life has little else to do 
than to select and arrange the notices furnished by this testimony. 
The acumen of Mr. Tate has enabled him to work this mine very 
successfully, and not a little originally. For instance, he has shown 
that Horace arranged his compositions with some eye to mutual 
connexion. Hence he infers, though the process is too lengthy to be 
traced on these pages, that the “ matre pulcra filia pulcrior” was none 
other than the daughter of Canidia! and that this is the ‘‘ Tyndaris” 
whom he invites in the following ode. 

Mr. Tate has pulled down Macenas’s beautiful villa at Tivoli, which 
we are sorry for, as it is a picturesque spot in association and memory. 

The following piece of criticism is much in the spirit of the great 
** Aristarchus :’"— 

The Ode (1 C. 4. Maecenas atavis . .) has very much laboured under one mis- 
interpretation and cue false lection which may deserve the regard of the critical 


reader. 
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I. In the text of this edition, the lines which follow .. evehit ad Deos, with 
a full stop after those words, stand thus punctuated. 


vv. 7—14. ITWunc si mobilium turba Quiritium 
Certat tergeminis tollere honoribus ; 
Illum, si proprio condidit horreo 
Quidquid de Libycis verritur areis ; 
Gaudentem patrios findere sarculo 
Acros, Attalicis conditionibus 
Nunquam dimoveas, ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum pavidus nauta secet mare. 


If the true sense, as received by many editors, be determined by that punc- 
tuation, it may be asked: How came the passage ever to be interpreted other- 
wise? I feel no scruple then in imputing to two distinct causes all the error 
into which any of the commentators have been misled: partly, to their not 
being aware that Gaudentem...is justly employed to designate a separate 
character, Him who delights, (like Desiderantem quod satis est. .3C. 1. 25, Him 
who bounds his desire by a competency ; Fulgentem imperio, .3 C. xvi. 31. Him 
who has the splendid government, &c. &c.), and yet more, to the disregard of a 
great peculiarity frequent enough in the best Greek and Latin authors; namely, 
that after two or more specific subjects of thought are expressed, they do not seek, 
as modern nicety requires, some such mode of concluding the sentence, as may 
belong in common to all the notions that precede, but boldly and almost care- 
lessty conclude it with what is strictly proper to that subject only which comes 
immediately last. 

This observation will of course be made more intelligible by two or three 
clear examples, and those from Horace, than by all the definition in the 
world, 

In the following passage for instance, 

28. u. 10—13. —— Vel, si Romana fatigat 

Militia assuetum Grecari, seu (A) pila velox, 

Molliter austerum studio fallente laborem, 

Seu te (B) discus agit, (b) pete cedentem aéra disco : 
it is evident, that whereas the preamble supposes two kinds of game, the pila and 
the discus, the exercise of the latter is expressly inculcated, that of the former 
is virtually understood. 

Let us proceed to a second case. 

3 C. 1. 6—11. —— illum ex meenibus hosticis 
Matrona (A) bellantis tyranni 
Prospiciens, et adulta virgo (B), 
Suspiret, Eheu! ne rudis agminum 
Sponsus (b) lacessat regius asperum 
Tactu leonem........ 

In this scene, one of highly poetic conception, the royal mother has no cor- 
relative obj ct of apprehension separately assigned : the virgo has, her betrothed 
prince. 

That Ode to Fortune (1 C. xxxv. O Diva, gratum....) will furnish another 
instance. 

vv. 9—16. Te Dacus asper, te profugi Scythe, 
Urbesque, gentesque, et Latium ferox, 
Regumque matres barbarorum, et 
Purpurei metuunt tyranni, 
Injurioso ne pede proruas 
Stantem columnam, neu populus frequens 
Ad arma cessantes, ad arma 
Concitet, imperiumque frangat. 

Here all the parties recounted have their causes of alarm in the vicissitudes of 
fate: but that cause which belongs to the two last, and that alone, the dread of 
popular insurrection, is specifically developed. 
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In the passage which it is our object here to elucidate, there are three different 
characters proposed who are not to be tempted trom their respective attach- 
ments, the proud candidate for public houours, the already rich importer at 
home of corn from Libya, and the contented yeoman 


Paterna rura bobus exercens suis. 


The splendid prize of temptation offered to each is wealth “beyond the 
dreams of avarice,” but oniy to be won by his becoming a nauta, i.e. the 
adventurous mercator on the dangerous main. And here evidently enough, 
abhorrence at that offer, clogged with such a condition, would most naturally 
strike the third character described; being hardly attributable i2 the same 
deyree to either of the preceding parties, since, to gain ulterior ends of ambition 
or opulence, even they might possibly be allured by so magnificent a prospect, 

When the passage Is once plac ed in this clear and satistactory light, it seems 
quite wondertul how the true interpretation which tuins on Gaudentem, (as old 
at least as the time of Glareanus ) could ever have been so strangely missed, 
and modes to evade it, by otherwise interpreting the earlier part of the Ode, 
with such perverse ingenuity devised. 

II. The true reading at v. 29, of Te doctarum...on necessity arising from 
internal evidence, against ME and the MSS., alter the assent of scholars generally 


given, may now take its place as it were by acclamation. The following brief 


hints in favour of it, being partly novel also, may not be unacceptable. 

1. To the interrogation of J. Jones, who edited Horace in 1736, “ Si jam 
Diis mistus esset superis Horatius, cur se Meecenatis suffragio cohonestari 
cuperet ?” nothing like a sufficient answer ever has been or can be given. 

2. The antithetic use of Te and Mein the passage before us obviously breathes 
the favourite manner of Horace, particularly in concluding bis pieces. Take 
as three instances, 1 C. x11. 58. 57. Ille... Te. 2C. xvi. 38. 87. Te... 
mihi. 4C. 1.53.54. Te...Me. Other examples may be easily found. 

3. Elsewhere, Horace appropriates, for /yric poetry, not the ivy, but the bay, 
both to bimself and to Pindar. 


2C. vir. 19. Depone sub lauru mat 
3 C. xxx. 15, 16. eee ee. Ct mihi Delphica 
Lauro cinge volens Meipomene comam. 
4 C. 11.9. Laurea donandus A} oilinari. 


4. To the term doctarum and the propricty of its application no objection can 
be raised: for Maecenas again and again is addressed by Horace with the high 
compliment of elegant learning. ‘That qualification, united with rank and 
generosity like his, rendered him what his very name now indicates, the excel- 
lent Patron of excellent Poets. 

But is Diis miscent superis, so applied, objectionable? What language then 
co we find in Virgil? To Pollio, at once his critic and his patron, tanquam Deo, 
he meditates sacrifice. 

Bucol. 111. 84, 5. 

Pollio amat nostram, quamvis est rustica, musam: 
Pierides, vitulam /ectori pascite vestro. 

5. Again, should any impropriety be alleged in giving the hedera to Mecenas 
as the Patron of literature and the Man of tasle; two authorities for such 
application from a Poet and a Scholar of our own, Mr. Pope and Dr. Bentley, 
the more striking for being quite unintentional, shall here be adduced. ; 

Essay on Criticism, vv. 705, 6. 

** Immortal Vida! on whose honour’d brow 
The Poet's bays and Critic's ivy grow.” 

Dedication of Horace to Lord Oxford, towards the end. 

Si queris subscribi statuis Pater AcapemiakuM ; si dicto Principis fidem 
imples, quo LiteraTonuM Favtor publice audivisti; hac Te cura quandoque 
tangat : hzee edera inter olivas tuas circum temporaTibiserpat. Pp.(1 16)—(120), 
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720 Horatius Restitutus. 
The metrical department of the introduction is highly valuable and use- 
ful to the student of Horace. It embraces the subject of accent as well 


as quantity, which Mr. T. shows to be equally essential to Latin poetry. 
Mr. Tate has not altered much on account of metre, but we cannot 
always subscribe to the alterations which he has made. In the lines— 


Jam Dedaleo ocyor Icaro, 


Si non periret immiserabilis, 
we have ocyor altered into nolior; and periret (after Glareanus and 
Bent! y) into perirent : to suit which, immiserabilis is also turned into 
immiserabiles. Every scholar is aware that the Latin writers, albeit 
sparingly, consider the caesura of a verse as interposing what may be 
compared to a rest in music, and, therefore, that a short syllable, with 
this rest, may be considered equal in time to a long one. Now we 
apprehend that no ceesura can be more distinctly marked than that in 
the two first lines of an alecaic; in particular, the verse being asy- 
nartete, and composed of metres so different as the iambie and dacty- 
lic, the very transition from the one to the other cannot be effected 
in recitation without a pause. ‘Si non periret immiserabilis” is far 
less offensive to the ear than “ Mentemque lympha tam Mareotico,” 
though in the latter instance the usual prosody is preserved ; and cap- 
tiva pubes perirent, though undoubtedly not unexampled, is more revolt- 
ing to the grammatical sense than the received text to the prosodial. 
“Jam Deedaleo ocyor Icaro”’ is, probably, an imitation of the Greek, 
similar to which there are various instances; and the works of Alczeus, 
if recovered, might put that out of doubt; in the meanwhile, the caesura 
will abundantly account for it. Mr. Tate tells us that the hiatus is 
unparalleled in Horace ; but he has himself supplied the parallel in 
‘* Threicid dyiilone.” For the arsis of dactylic verse surely cannot 
create a more natural pause than the break in an asynarteton. Mr. Tate 
does not hesitate to edit (3 Carm. xvi. 26.) 
Quam si quidquid arat impige r Appulus, 
though the correction non piger is so obvious. He defends this line 
on the theory of the dactylic arsis. We are far from disputing the 
genuineness of the reading ; but, if it is to be defended, we would rather 
make the asynartetic character of the verse the apology. For if it is to 
be considered dactylic at all, it must be stated thus: 
Dract. Dim. Iypercat. + Dact. Dim. Acat. 
The same observation will apply to 
Angulus ridét, ubi non fymetto, 

where the latter part of the verse is not dactylic at all, but where the 
syllable is lengthened at the usual czesura. 

We cannot admit Mr. Tait’s portentum, ‘‘ Esquilinia,” to get rid of 
the hiatus in Epod. v. 100; and the ‘‘ malé ominatis,” in 3 Carm. xtv. 


11, we should correct into malé noiminatis. 
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The London City Mission. 






We would not fight for an old “ mumpsimus ;" but we are afraid we 
cannot join the “ acclamation” which Mr. Tate calls for in the following 
sentence : iH 
“2 C. xx. 5,6,7. ———— Non ego, Pauperum 
Sanguis parentum, non ego, quem vocant, 
Dilecte Mecenas, obibo ; Xc. 






































Ilere, if any clear and consistent interpretation could be devised for the old 

reading, quem vocas, the potior conditio possidentis might exclude any pretender 

' from usurping its place. But the brilliant suggestion of Dr. Bentley, quem 

vocant, scilicet homines invidi, (for even so late as 4 C. 111. 16. Et jam dente | 

minus mordeor invido, envy was not quite extinct,) may row be allowed to come 
in by acclamation.—P. (157). 


We would punctuate differently: 


Non ego, Pauperum 
Sanguis parentum,—non ego, quem vocas 
* Dilecte,’ Mecenas, obibo !” 





i “Not I, the offspring of humble parents,—not J, whom thou, Maecenas, 
eallest ‘my friend,’ shall perish !”"—Surely the contrast between his 
native obscurity, and the immortality conferred by the friendship of 
Mecenas,—surely the vivid manner of stating the latter circumstance, 
may be allowed to be called “ clear and consistent interpretation!” We 
are, indeed, so far from seeing any thing “ brilliant” in Bentley’s alter- 
ation, that it appears to us to have extinguished the light of the stanza, 
and, as Pope said, to have ‘* made Horace dull.” 

It is not, however, without great misgiving that we venture, even in 
these trifles, to dissent from so ripe and profound a scholar as Mr. Tate. 
Our readers will find in his pages every thing necessary to constitute a 
complete apparatus Horatianus. The accomplished scholar will find 
he yet may go on “ zod\a dudacxopevoc,” while the classical student 
will be largely instructed in a small compass. The appearance of such 
a work is cheering in an age when forward and self-complacent ignorance 
and political rancour are bidding fair to banish from us the communion 
of the great spirits of the elder day. We hope, for the credit and 
benefit of the times, that works like this may obtain a fair prospect of 
the success they deserve. 


a ee 


——_— 


Arr. II.—The Claims of the London City Mission on Members of 
| the Church of England. A Sermon by the Rev. Joux Garwoop, M.A. 
preached at Sir George Wheler’s Episcopal Chapel, Spitalfields, on 
Sunday, September 24, 1837. London: W. Harding. 1837. Pp. 24. 


’ 


‘“ Tart Lonpon City Mission” is one of the most recent institutions 

for the religious improvement of the population: before we proceed to 

our observations on its claims upon the members of our Church, which 

are urged with considerable ingenuity by Mr. Garwood, we will lay be- 

fore our readers the objects, which those who formed it have in view. 
VOL. XIX, NO, XII. 42 
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The London City Mission. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE LONDON CITY MISSION, 

I. The name—“ The London City Mission.” 

I. The object of this Institution shall be to extend the knowledge of th 
Gospel among the inhabitants of London and its vicinity (especially the poor), 
without any reference to denominational distinctions, or the peculiarities ot 
church government. 

ILI. To effect this object, Agents of approved character and qualifications, 
who shall give themselves entirely to the work, shall be employed and paid by 
the Institution. Their duty shail be to visit f:om house to house in the Reaper - 
tive districts that shall be assigned them; read the Sc riptures, engage in reli- 
gious conversation, and urge those who are living in the neglect of religion to 
observe the Sabbath and attend public worship. They shall also see that all 
persons possess the Scriptures; shall distribute approved religious tracts, aud 
aid in obtaining scriptural education for the children of the poor. By the ap- 
proval of the Committee they shall hold meetings for reading and expounding 
the Scriptures, and prayer, and shal] adopt such other means as the Committee 
may think necessary for the accomplishment of the object of the Mission. 

IV. As the object of the Mission is toextend the knowledge of the Gospel, 
it is fundamental that the following doctrines be prominently taught by the 
agents and publications of the Mission. They are given ‘not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.’ ‘ All 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God.’ ‘In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. And the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us.’ ‘ Except a man be born again he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.’ ‘The blood of Jesus Christ, God’s Son, cleanseth us 
from all sin.’ ‘ Being justified by faith, we have peace with God, through our 
Lerd Jesus Christ.’ ‘Neither is there salvation in any other; for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved.’ 
‘Without holiness no man shall see the Lord.’ ‘ Ye are sanctified—by the 
Spirit of our God.’ 

V. The general business of the London City Mission shall be conducted | 
a Committee, consisting of an equal number of members of the Establis hed 
Church and of Dissenters; and the Examiners of Agents shall consist of an 
equal number of Clergymen and Dissenting Ministers, all of whom, with the 
Treasurers, Secretaries, and Auditors, shall be members of the Committee, 
ex officio. 

VI. Persons subscribing one guinea annually; every donor of 10/.; an ex- 


ecutor, on the payment of a legacy of 50/. and upwards; and Clergymen of 


the Established Church and Dissenting Ministers, as re presentatives of their 
congregations, who subscribe or collect for the Mission the sum of 5/. annually, 
shall be members of the Institution. 


VII. A General Meeting shall be held annually in May, and oftener if 
necessary, to appoint the office-bearers, receive a Report of the proceedings of 


the Mission, and of the state of the funds. Al! matters proposed shall be deter- 
mined by the majority of the members present. The meeting shall be opened 


and concluded by prayer, and the President for the day shall sign the minutes of 


the proceedings. In connexion with the Annual Meeting, one sermon, or 
more, shall be preached, of which due notice shall be given. 

VIII. The funds of the Mission, arising from donations, legacies, subscrip- 
tions, collections, &c. shall be expended, under the direction of the Committee, 
upon the salaries of agents, the purchase of tracts, and in meeting all ne- 
cessary charges in conducting the business of the Mission. 

IX. That no alteration be made in this constitution, except at an Annual 
Meeting, or a General Meeting specially convened by the Committee, upon a 
requisition stating the nature of the alteration, signed by fifty of the members, 
and to be held within twenty-one days of the receipt of such requisition. 

Office of the Lonpon City Mission, 20, Red Lion Square. 
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We have above said, that the claims of the Institution are urged with 
considerable ingenuity by the preacher; yet we feel little doubt that 
they will meet with small encouragement from the members of our 
Church, whom he is so anxious to convert to his view of the question. 
In so large a profession as that of the Clergy, there will always be 
found a few individuals of so eccentric a turn, as to feel an irresistible 
impulse to chalk out a path for themselves ; and, without a rigour of 
discipline unknown even to the Church of Rome, we do not well see 
how the proceedings of such Clergymen can be interfered with. A few 





years ago, there were several Clergymen in the Romish Church in Ger- 
many employed by the Bible Society, and one of whom, holding a 
superior dignity, was the author of a Translation of the Holy Scriptures 
into the language of the country, for the use of the members of that 
church,—a translation undertaken and published under the auspices 
of the Society. The conduct of Clergymen, who thus set at defiance 
the rules and regulations of the particular religious organization of 
which they form a part, may surely be arraigned on the ground of 
consistency ; they go too far for the principles which, as members of a 
particular body, they are bound by every tie to uphold; or they do not 
go far enough; for the principles which lead them thus far, ought to 
lead them torenounce their present connexion. The point of consistency 
is, however, one purely personal; but their conduct implies a stigma on 
the whole body who thus hold back from following them in their devious 
career; it holds them up as not only less alive to the great interests of 
religion, but as actually refusing to promote them. The very necessity 
for ‘‘The London City Mission” is rested on the precise grounds of 
forcing the help it offers on those portions of the metropolis, where the 
Clergy decline its aid. Thus speaks the preacher :— 





Neither does the London City Mission interfere with the Society,* since its 
institution, established for carrying into effect the same purpose with itself, 
but with a strict regard to ecclesiastical discipline. It, on the contrary, so far 
from feeling sorry at its institution, wishes every success to it, as deserving of 
} the warmest support of every member of the Church, But the Church Pastoral 
Aid Society, however valuable, cannot, by its constitution, do the work which 
is needed to be done ; for it will make no grant to any district, but on the appli- 
cation of the incumbent, or with his sanction of the application, It is calculated 
to do great good, and to be an extensive blessing to the Church; and its interests 
should be forwarded in every way. But as it will not, to use its own words, 
‘ obtrude assistance where it is not desired,’ every parish which has a careless 
or a prejudiced incumbent over it, is cut off from its assistance. And as, 
although it is a Church society, it has not the patronage of the Bishop, a large 
number of other clergymen will necessarily object to apply to it for aid; so 
that I fear it is debarred access into larger districts than it enters. And the 
misfortune is, that it is just in those cases in which it cannot enter, that it is 
most needed. It can go only into highly-favoured parishes, where its need is 
comparatively little, and its entrance into neglected or less-favoured parishes 
is opposed. But here the London City Mission can enter, for its simple con- 


* Church Pastoral Aid Society. 
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cern is, whether or not it is needed, And but for its labours, thousands of neg- 
lected immortal souls would be unreached, It asks, Are souls to be left to perish, 
because an incumbent cannot himself tend to them; and yet opposes others 
attending to their wants? Our Bible Societies, our Tract Societies, nor even 
our District Visiting Societies, restrict themselves to go only where an incum- 
bent approves; nor, following their good examples, does the Institution for which 
I plead. And is it not the case, that if it did, it would from one cause or an- 
other be almost wholly shut out from admission to the hundreds of thousands 
who surround this chapel? And shall so many be left to perish, because they 
who are over them, to forward their eternal interests, can neither go to them 
themselves, nor will allow those who desire to do so? I love, my brethren, a 
conformity to ecclesiastical discipline. I love, as a Churchman, the Church to 
which I belong, and esteem it more and more the longer I iive. But | consider 
that souls must not be left to perish, let consequences be what they may, if we 
would escape condemnation at the jadgment-day.—Pp. 17, 18. 

We cannot sufficiently marvel at this, as coming from an ordained 
Clergyman of the Church ; in the mouth of a Dissenter it would be ap- 
propriate enough. But Mr. Garwood has endeavoured to establish the 
claims of the Society on the members of the Church; and it is to this 
point alone that we wish chiefly to confine our remarks. The extreme 
modesty which leads the preacher to suppose that a self-constituted 
institution can better care for the spiritual advantage of a district, than 
the minister whom every obligation both of religion and law have 
bound to care for it, is sufficiently astounding; and, supposing that the 
Mission sends its itinerants into a district contrary to the wishes of the 
Clergyman, what must inevitably be the effect? The Clergyman is, by 
the mere appointment of such agent, at once held up as unwilling to 
provide fur the good and religious instruction of the people. The 
Society virtually says, ‘“‘ The district is not adequately provided for; 
the regularly-appointed minister is either too careless and indifferent to 
see the defect, or too wicked to remedy it; we therefore, under these 
unhappy circumstances, come to your aid, in order to counteract the 
ignorance of your Clergyman, or his insensibility to the vast obligations 
which lie upon him.” The contrast which the preacher thus draws be- 
tween the London City Mission and the Pastoral Aid Society is most 
extraordinary. That society provides all the assistance offered by this, 
only in strict subordination to the principles of ecclesiastical discipline ; 
but it is this very subordination which is distasteful to Mr. Garwood, 
and leads him to recommend a society, the very boast of which is, that 
it is quite unfettered by any such considerations. How marvellous is 


the approximation of the most contrary principles! The Church of 


Rome, in direct opposition to the inspired dictate of an Apostle, holds 
the opinion that the end sanctifics the means; its conduct speaks loudly 
the immoral doctrine, ‘‘ Let us do evil that good may come.” Mr. 
Garwood says the same in the above extract. Drawing the uncharit- 
able contrast between “‘ highly-favoured parishes, where its need [that 
of this Society] is comparatively little,” and those “ neglected or less 
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favoured parishes,” where it is “ opposed,” he justifies the violation of 
all ecclesiastical subordination, and of christian charity, on the ground 
that ‘‘ souls must not be left to perish, let the consequences be what 
they may.” Great as is the uncharitableness of all this, it is exceeded 
by the presumption. Is every Clergyman who declines the proffered 
aid, recommended by this gentleman, to be set down as saying that 
souls must be left to perish? Or is the preacher alone in a condition 
infallibly to prescribe the means which are fitting to promote salvation ? 
Or is a religious inquisition to be established at No. 20, Red Lion 
Square, to usurp the spiritual jurisdiction over the whole country, to 
supersede the Hierarchy of the Church, and to pronounce by its own 
infallible decision, whether the means employed for the religious good of 
the people are adequate or not ? Leaving, however, these points of incon- 
sistency, uncharitableness, and presumption, which are more or less of a 





personal nature, let us come to the principles involved in the recom- 
mendation of such a society to the members of the Established Church. 

The London City Mission stands on grounds totally distinct, we 
apprehend, from every other society in which Churchmen have been 
invited to cooperate with Dissenters. Mere charitable institutions for 
temporal relief, are out of the question ; Bible and Missionary societies, 
and those for the establishment of schools, have always been urged on 
the attention of Churchmen as not interfering with the peculiar opinions 
or discipline of their religion: we stop not to inquire, whether all this 
was right, or not; but such was undoubtedly the fact. Here, at length, 
we have a Society, the very boast of which is, that it sets all these at 
open defiance ; its very recommendation is, that it judges, by its own 
infallible wisdom, of the necessities of every parish in the country, and 
acts as if England were a heathen land, unoccupied by a christian 
ministry! It does not simply send the schoolmaster abroad, or dis- 
tribute the Holy Scriptures, and religious publications ; but appoints 
an agent to a given district to exercise some of the most important parts 
of the ministerial office. It is in vain that they withhold the admini- 
stration of the sacraments from their agents, and forbid them to speak 
on the points in debate between the Church and the several sects into 
which the country is divided. Are the great body of the agents likely 
to be members of the Established Church? If not; then, should they 
awaken men to a sense of religion, what answer must they return on a 
hundred points to the serious inquirer as to the necessity of Baptism, 
the duty of receiving the Holy Communion, and of joining in public 
worship? Is it not evident, that these questions must ultimately be 
decided ; and that, without a formal violation of the rule of indifference 
prescribed, their agents can hardly help answering in accordance with 
their own secret convictions? But, in fact, the agents are to all intents 
ministers, disguise it as they may ; and they are evidently ministers on 
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the broadest principles of Jndependency. ‘The agent, who itinerates a 
parish six days in the week, cannot fail to gain an ascendancy beyond 
that of the man, whose services are necessarily confined to the Sunday, 
or to the occasional visits of pastoral superintendence. 

For all this superseding of the ministerial office, what is the source ? 
That souls must not be left to perish! In other words, that if souls 
cannot be saved by means of the ministry, they must be saved without 
it; a doctrine which amounts to this, that the ordinance of God may 
prove inefficient, and that a better mode of saving souls has been in- 
vented, in such cases, by the London City Mission. To an Inde- 
pendent, whose system is founded on a virtual denial of the ministerial 
office, all this may seem a lawful way of proceeding; but toa Churchman, 
it must ever be a very serious and solemn consideration, how far he is 
authorized to expect the divine blessing on such proceedings. 

We do not, indeed, deny that great and important visible effects may 
be produced by irregular proceedings in these matters ; and to appear- 
ance such proceedings may seem more effectual than the quiet and 
regular ministrations of the Church ; but salvation is an invisible thing, 
and we may mistake effects produced by the stimulus of unauthorized 
teaching for that ‘godly sorrow which worketh repentance not to be 
repented of.’’ We will save souls, “Jet consequences be what they 
may,” says Mr. Garwood: but after all his efforts we would say, Are 
you so sure that you have saved them? We must not only look at the 
end proposed, but at the means which we use for its accomplishment. 
This is an affair in which we are not competent judges; and a patient 
use of the means divinely instituted is, after all, more likely to work 
God's purposes, than any devices of man’s invention. We are, in truth, 
never safe, except within the prescribed ordinances of God; and to the 
humble and unpresuming believer no apparent success will ever make 
up for the want of that blessing which can only be looked for from him. 
There are, and ever have been men, who, led away by zeal, and by the 
appearance of some great and visible advantage, have neither had the 
patience to wait for God’s blessing, nor faith to trust all to him; but have, 
under alarm at the appearances of the world around them, thought 
themselves called on, as by a voice from heaven, to pursue their own 
course for the conversion of their cotemporaries ; ‘‘ let the consequences 
be what they may.” But we believe, the history of the Church has in 
all ages proved the futility of such attempts. In our own country, during 
the last forty years, what numerous engines have been put in motion, 
what gigantic schemes undertaken, to promote the spiritual improvment 
of the people! And now, after all these labours, the institution of new 
associations, of which the London City Mission is one of the most 
recent, shows clearly that we have not yet even approached to a distant 
approximation to the end proposed. The Bible Society, and the diffu- 
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sion of the system of education called the Lancasterian, are cases in 
point; any one who refers back to the early years of these institutions, 
will see at once the absurd and exaggerated notions entertained as to 
their capabilities of good. Gradually, however, has the tone of their 
admirers been lowered. At first, opposition to them was denounced as 
nothing less than opposition to the Gospel itself; now, even the Bible 
Society, since the withdrawal from its ranks of many of its most influ- 
ential and loudest advocates, is urged on our notice as a merely chari- 
table institution, from which a man may withhold his contributions, and 
still be within the pale of Christianity. The effects have not corre- 
sponded either with the promises or the expectations; and, after forty 
years, new societies are found necessary to promote the great cause of 
religion. 

We think these things hold out a solemn warning: If all the means 
hitherto employed have failed of their design, it ought to lead us to in- 
quire, whether the means employed were such as to have a reasonable 
probability of being crowned with the divine blessing? And we have 
not far to go for an answer. The world was originally converted to 
the Gospel by means totally distinct from those employed by what is 
called ‘‘ the religious world,” in the present day; and yet, in the money 
which is lavished with a liberal hand; in the zeal and activity of the 
press, of committees, of speech-makers, we behold a scene from which 
great things might reasonably be expected. During the whole month 
of May, and portions of April and June, scarcely a day passes in the 
metropolis, which is not distinguished by one or more anniversary public 
meetings for the most multifarious objects ; all having in view the moral 
and religious improvement of mankind. Effects, however, have fallen 
far short of the labours undertaken; and we need go no further than to 
Mr. Garwood’s discourse for the proof of our assertion. 

Now we think that a conviction of all this has been gradually forcing 
itself upon the public attention; and the effect has b ‘ 
by the conduct of the Dissenters against the Church. Gladly do we 
admit that many among them have kept aloof from the fierce assailants 
of the Establishment: still their opposition to the schemes of their 
brethren has been too feeble to neutralize the effects produced in the 


een greatly aided 


minds of Churchmen ; who, in consequence, are gradually withdrawing 
themselves from those unions with Dissenters, into which they had been 
led by the latitudinarian views of modern Liberalism; and retiring 
within the safe and divine inclosure of their own fold. They are ex- 
erting themselves, but it is in due subordination to, and in furtherance 
of the interests of their own Church. And in this we think is the 
surest means of bringing about the real improvement of mankind. We 
feel convinced, on calm inquiry, that the great impediment to the diffu- 
sion and influence of the Gospel has hitherto arisen from the multiplied 
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divisions into which its professors have been split. If all the gigantic 
efforts which have been made within the last few years had been di- 
rected to a common end, and guided by a common machinery, we think 
the results would have been very different: but, instead of this, what- 
ever have been their public professions of intention, the efforts of indi- 
viduals and institutions have been paralyzed by the narrow views of 
sectarian interests. A hearty united effort has been out of the question. 
On all points, for the religious improvement of the people, the Church 
has been thwarted by the jealousy of Dissenters; who have even 
strengthened the hands of Papists and infidels to impede her, rather 
than see her gain the credit which would have resulted from her efforts. 
Convinced as we are, that the moral and religious improvement of the 
people depends on the due efficiency of the Established Church, we are 
anxious that the impediments to that efficiency should be speedily 
removed ; now even Dissenters, we think, must eee that nothing less 
than the hearty and united efforts of all are necessary for the work ; 
and to destroy the Church, or convert its members to their opinions, is 
surely by this time sufficiently proved impossible. If, then, a union 
which is thus essential, do take place, it must be brought about by 
their all meeting us, and one another, on the common ground of the 
Church. They no longer, we believe, think their own peculiarities 
binding on the conscience ; and if therefore they decline this union, is 
here not a proof, that they prefer things in themselves unimportant, or 
at least of only secondary importance, to the great law of Christ, which 
is none other than “ the unity of the Spirit, in the bond of peace?” 

Now the peculiar objection to the London City Mission, we think, is 
this ;—it is encouraging Dissenters in keeping up these separate in- 
terests and distinctions ; it is justifying them in breaking unity for 
things which they do not admit to be essential; it is making them think 
lightly of unity and its blessings; encouraging them to look on schism 
and division as not such bad things after all, but such as may be in- 
dulged in from mere taste, habit, or caprice. It teaches them to prefer 
the narrow interests of their own sects, and to exalt their own unim- 
portant distinctions, at the expense of the great interests of christian 
unity, on which, we are persuaded, depends the religious improvement 
of the people. 

Mr. Garwood draws a frightful picture of the moral and religious 
state of the population; and, as we have read history, we are inclined 
to trace up the present state of things to those very principles which he 
recommends. If, at the Restoration, the founders of modern dissent 
had continued in union with the Church, we are persuaded that the 
moral aspect of society would have been very different from the present 
From that day to this the efforts of Dissenters have been rather em- 
ployed against the Church, than in promoting the great» cause: of 
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religion ; they have deprived the Church of the power of doing good, 
without being able themselves to supply the defect. And, at the 
present time, are not all the influence and power, which dissent can 
command, given to that party which may be strictly called the irre- 
ligious? This party would be utterly powerless, were it not aided 
by the divisions existing among Protestants. A candid review of the 
past will show, that, with few exceptions, the whole weight of dissent 
has been thrown, politically speaking, into the scale of this party ; and 
can there be any other result than the present aspect of the population ? 
To rake up, however, the dying embers of the past, is not our office. 
The cure is to be found in the cordial union of all those who really 
have at heart the moral and religious improvement of their country. 
And, as this can only be effected by the relinquishment of many in- 
terests, and many prejudices, here is a noble sacrifice in the power of 
Dissenters to offer on the great altar of christian unity. Let them 
separate from the mere noisy political partizans of their own body ; let 
them formally renounce their alliance with the twin cause of Popery 
and Irreligion; and do that which is the only practical way of bringing 
about a union of all the friends of religion in the country, that is, unite 
on the common ground of the Church of England. The noisy partizans 
of sectarianism may, indeed, stand aloof; but we are persuaded, there 
are few real difficulties in the way of so desirable an event among the 
more respectable and sincere adherents of dissent. 

Against so desirable an end the scheme of the London City Mission 
seems expressly adapted. Dignifying the existence of sects and divi- 
sions, founded on mere matters of taste or caprice, with the name of 
Catholicism, and calling a love of unity among Christians by the name of 
Sectarianism, that is, utterly perverting the very meaning of words,— 
it shuts out the possibility of unity in the Church, by teaching men 
that schism is a matter of no moment, nay, even desirable. The 
short confession of faith, which forms the fourth division of the consti- 
tution of the Society above given, can never, we are sure, secure that 
union in fundamentals which they think they have thereby secured ; 
for, as Socinians admit the New Testament, in sume sort, as a rule of 
faith, we apprehend, few Socinians would scruple to take the test pre- 
scribed. Where then is the security for soundness of doctrine in their 
agents? Nay, where is the security against Socinians becoming the 
principal managers of the society? If Lady Hewley’s ghost could re- 
visit the earth, she could inform them that Socinians were not to be 
excluded by such contrivances, however ingenious: and we believe the 
Bible Society could unfold a tale, somewhat of the same complexion. 
But, after all, supposing that these few extracts from the language of 
the New Testament, which have been thus infallibly pronounced the 
fundamentals of the Gospel by the infallible Papacy, sitting at No, 20, 
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Red Lion Square ; still we object, that their agents are compelled 
to shun to declare the whole counsel of God.” Peter preached re- 
pentance ; but he added something which the Society forbids its agents 


to add ;—“ Repent, and be baptized every one of you, in the name of 


Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost.” At the best, it is but a mangled gospel which its 
agents are allowed to preach. We will pursue this objection no fur- 
ther, as this one instance suffices to show that the Society has aimed 
at what is impracticable. 

We moreover object to the ime when Mr. Garwood has endeavoured 
to plead the claims of this Society on members of our Church. The 
institution of two societies for the granting pastoral aid to populous 
places in strict subordination to the principles of the Church, one of 
which is under the immediate control of the two Archbishops cf 
Canterbury and York; the spread of Visiting Societies under the 
presidency of the various parochial Clergy; the general and local 
societies for the enlarging, building and endowment of Churches; tlie 
enlarged labours of the venerable Societies for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, with 
the increase of both National and Sunday Schools, all which are cha- 
racteristic of the present day ;—surely, in all these ways a Churchman 
might find ample means for the employment of his energies, or the 
improvement of his countrymen, without joining in City A/issions. 
We do not admit that for such conduct, there ever was any just 
ground; but the impropriety of it now is rendered still more glaring 
and inexcusable. 

One word, before we conclude, as to the getting up of so many new 
societies. We confess ourselves somewhat jealous of them, where they 
are the mere work of unauthorized and self-appointed individuals ; who, 
without any call from station or official authority, thrust themselves 
into a degree of power and influence by means of these institutions, 
which they could have attained to in no other way. In some of the 
older and more considerable societies, individuals acquire, by bearing 
oflice in them, a religious influence and authority more than archi- 
episcopal; the patronage connected with the appointment of the nu- 
merous persons employed in them, and the disbursement of large sums 
of money, can be no very inconsiderable matter to any one; much less 
to those who, but for such patronage, and the éclat arising from their 
connexion with, and influence in, such institutions, would hold but an 
obseure rank in society.* We do not then wonder at the many attempts 
made in the present day to get up such institutions. With no wish to 


* Itis curious to run over the lists of the numerous religious institutions of the 
present day, and to see how the same names perpetually occur in connexion with 
them: one and the same individual by this sort of self-multiplication, appearing in 
various characters, and on many occasions; “ alter et idem.” 
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judge harshly of men, we may surely say, that there is great temptation 
to the work ; that men now, as inthe days of the prophet Malachi, do 
not ‘shut the doors [of God’s house} for nought; neither do they 
kindle fire on his altar for nought!” 
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Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, §c. 
Tilustrated in a Series of Views drawn 
from Nature, by W. H. Bartlett, 
William Purser, §c.With Descriptions 
of the Plates, by John Carne, Esq. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co, 1838. 
4to. Pp. 76. 

Ir affords us no little pleasure and 

satisfaction in becoming acquainted 

with the beautiful, instructive, and 
pleasing Annuals for 1838, which have 
been forwarded to us for our literary 
opinion, and which should have been 
given in our last Number but for the 
abundance of matter with which we 
were literally overwhelmed, as con- 
nected with the corruptions of the 

Romish church. 

The first of the Annuals which we 
shall introduce to the notice of our 
readers is that above named, which is 
indeed one of great beauty and inte- 
rest. It contains thirty-seven engrav- 
ings of the most lovely, and, from 
association, the most interesting coun- 
tries in the world. The plates are ail 
so admirable in execution, that we find 
it diticult to make choice of any as 
worthy of more praise than its com- 
panions : Syria, however, and Zarepha, 
the ancient Sarepta, please our own 
taste much. To J. Carne, Esq. the 
volume is much indebted for his ele- 
gant description of the plates. His 
style is simple and chaste, and in it 
are easily discovered the Christian, the 
gentleman, and the traveller. Various 
anecdotes, blended as they are with 
history and useful reflections, in con- 
junction with what we have already 
mentioned, render the work altogether 
worthy of being added to the Chris- 
uan’s library, 

Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap Book, 
with Poetical Illustrations, by L. E. L. 
London. 1838, 4to. Pp. 60. 

Tus, again, isa truly elegant volume ; 


and when our readers reflect that 
many of the illustrations are from the 
pen of L. E. L., they will not be sur- 
prised at the favourable impression we 
have received. 

The plates with which it is adorned 
are 36 in number, among which are 
excellent engravings of the Earl of 
Egremont, Lord Fidon, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Captain Cook, Adini- 
ral Benbow, and the interesting Mrs. 
Hemans. 

From the description given of the 
death of the Bishop of Liege, by Sir 
Walter Scott, we consider the engrav- 
ing at page 50 beautifully illustrative 
of the foul deed. We are bound also 
tu admire the “ Miller's Dale,” Derby- 
shire. Indeed, were we to specify all 
that pleases us, we should leave but 
few untouched; we therefore commend 
the examination and perusal of the 
whole volume to our readers, first 
quoting the beautifully simple lines of 
our frieud Bernard Barton, on the in- 
struction of Deddridge by his mother, 
in scripture history, from the Dutch 
tiles with which the homely fireside 
was surrounded :— 


Look on our pictur’d page ! the tale it tells 
Does honour to the painter's, graver’s art: 

Nor less it bears of blameless, blissful spells, 
To touch an English and a Christian heart. 


it speaks of quiet, happy, fireside hours, 
By love maternal to her offspring given ; 
To train aright his mind's unfolding powers, 
In that blest love which lifts the heart to 
heaven. 
Simple and rude the graphic art display’d 
Upon those tiles antique, with history fraught, 
Yet all. sufficient with a mother’s aid 
To charm his fancy, and awaken thought. 
The scenes depicted are from Scripture’s page ; 
And he has been aceustom’d oft to hear 
The holy record of that earlier age, 
From lips whose voice is music to his ear. 
And here he sees the stories he has heard, 
In portraiture embodied to his view ; 
The sight must bring belief—for God's own 
word, 
And a fond mother’s, tell him “ALL ra 
TRUE.” 
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Here he beholis his blessed Saviour bear 
The Cross there crucified ! his eyes are dim 
With childhood tears: his sileut thought is 
prayer, 
As her low’d, gentle voice says, “ "Twas for 
him.” 





Fisher's Juvenile Scrap Book. By 
AGNES STRICKLAND and LEKNAKD 
Barton. London: 1838 Fisher, 
Sen, and Co. 8vo. Pp. 86. 


We have here, also, a very pretty vo- 
lume, embellished with sixteen plates, 
and containing several interesting sto- 
ries well calculated to please, and at the 
same tinie toimprove the youthful mind. 
The plate called the ‘ White Rose,” 
and ihe little story connected with it, 
are both in very good taste. The “ Pic 
Nic” is another very amusing story, 
and contains an excellent lesson for 
any of our young friends who are un- 
fortunate enough to possess the organ 
of procrastination. Penda, the young 
Quadroon, bas likewise a ve:y good 
moral ; and the engraving entitled 
“The Captive Princess,” as well as 
* Arbroath Abbey,” and “ Queen Vic- 
toria,” are all goud. The verses, also, 
which the volume contaius, have the 
same pleasing character and ioral 
tendency which is seen in the other 
parts of the book; and we have no 
doubt that it will be received as a 
Christmas present, or a new year’s 
gift, with much delight by many of 
our youthful friends. 





The Christian Keepsake and Missionary 
Annual. Edited by the Rev. W. 
E.uis. London: Fisher, Sun, and 
Co. 1838. Small 4to. Pp. 206. 


Tue “Christian Keepsake” has lost 
none of the interest which attended 
its predecessor of last year. It con- 
tains much religious sentiment, and 
several pleasing and instructive me- 
mvirs of persons eminent for devotion 
and zeal in their christian course, as 
well as of those who have hazarded 
their lives in order that the blessed 
light of their Redeemer’s gospel might 
shine in heathen lands. As beautiful 
specimens of that strength and endar- 
ance which God gives his people in their 
time of need, we may particularly refer 
to the “ Reminiscences of Felix Neff,” 
and the “Martyrdom of Joho Huss.” 
The plates and poetry throughout the 
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work are of a pleasing character. 
Among the former we were struck 
with the * African Witnesses,” and 
“ The Mourner,” the execution and ex- 
pression of both which are admirable ; 
and among the latter we were happy 
to revew our acquaintance with the 
able pen of Mr. Dale, and with our 
favourite, Mrs. Abdy. The volume is 
altogether an elegant and useful Chris- 
tian Keepsake. 





The New Tvstament in Greek, chiefly 
trom the Text of Mill ; with copious 
English Notes, adapted to the Use of 
Schools and Universities. and to the 
Purposes of general Reference. To 
which are annexed a Chronological 
Harmony and Three Indices. By 
the Rev. W. TrotLorr, M A., for- 
merly of Pembroke Co/lege, Cam- 
bridge, and one of the Classical 
Masters of Christ's Hospital. Lon- 
don: Rickerby. 1837. 8vo. Pp. 600. 


WE have but just received this volume, 
and have consequently had but little 
opportunity to examine into its merits 
with that care which a work of this kind 
demands, and shall therefore refer to 
it again. From the slight glance we 
have had, the book appears to be well 
executed. Indeed, all the works of 
Mr. Trollope are the production of a 
scholar. 





The Young Scholar's Latin-English 
Dictionary ; with a List of Latin 
Verbs, Tenses, §c.; and Tubles of 
Time, Weight, Measure, und Value. 
Being an Abridgment of the“ Com- 
plete Latin English Dictionary. By 
the Rev. J. E. Rippie, M.A. Lon- 
don: Longman & Co. 1837. 


A very useful Dictionary for beginners 
in Latim, and, moreover, it is very 
well printed. The list of Latin verbs, 
with their jeading tenses, will be of 
great service to the tyro. 





A Sermon on Confirmation. By Joun, 
BisHop oF Lincotx. London : Riv- 
ingtons. 1837. 18mo. Pp. 22. 


ANY production from the pen of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, needs not our im- 
primatur before it be perused; we 














therefore merely announce to our 
readers the publication of an excellent 
sermon on an interesting and impor- 
tant rite. 


National Religion conducive to the 
Prosperity of the State. Two Ser- 
mons preached in the Parish Church 
of St. Bride, in aid of Trinity Church 
Endowment Fund. By the Rev. T. 
Date, M.A. Vicar, with an Appendiz, 
containing the Address,&c. delivered at 
the laying of the first stone of Trinity 
Church, on October 3d. London: 
Richardson. 1837. Pp. 92. 


We gave in our last number the elo- 
quent address above alluded to; and 
we now wish to direct the thoughts of 
our readers to the two practical and 
orthodox Sermons, which the Reverend 
Gentleman preached in behalf of the 
fund mentioned in the title-page. Our 
author’s text is from Ps. cxxii. 3, 4, 
and on which he very ably establishes 
the following propositions :— 

1 That a form of national religion 
is the express ordinance of God. 

2. That unity of religious worship 
conduces to the compactness” of a 
city, ze. the prosperity of a state. 

3. That it is wise policy in a nation 
to preserve, and true patriotism in the 
individual to promote, such unity. 

4. That the performance of duty 
towards others is the sure means of 
acquiring blessings for ourselves. 

Such is the outline, which is so ar- 
gumentatively and so scripturally filled 
up, that we have uo hesitation in com- 
mending the Sermons to the attention 
of every reader of our miscellany. 


A History of British Birds. By W. 
YaRReLL, F.L.S. Secretary to the 
Zoological Society. Illustrated by a 
Wood-cut of each Species, and numer- 
ous Vignettes. London: Van Voorst. 
1837. Parts I. IL. HI. 


Tuts work is “ got up” in a similar way 
to the History ot British Quadru- 
peds, by T. Bell, Esq. which so justly 
called forth our commendations. The 
numbers before us are worthy of our 
highest praise. The wood-cuts re- 
semble copper-plate engravings; and 
Mr. Yarrell’s descriptions are elegant, 
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We recom- 


pithy, and instructive, 
inend the volume as worthy of the 
drawing-room or library. 


Prayers ; adapted to be used before and 
after the Sermon, or for Private 
Devotion ; to which are added, Parts 
of the Church Service as chanted, 
with fice Original Chants, and an 
Evening Hymn. By W. Farman. 
Londou: Cole. 1837. 

Tuts volume contains thirty Collects, 
which our author assures us have, while 
in MS, been used by several Clergy- 
men before their sermons. Their 
language seems to be scriptural and the 
doctrine sound. 


Reduction of Prebendaries ; being por- 
tions of a Series of Papers, entitled 
“ What will ‘the Church’ say to the 
Suggestions of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners ?” which appeared in the 
Kentish Observer. By F. A, GLOVER, 
Rector of Charlton, in Dovor. Lon- 
doz: Painter. 1837. Pp. 48. 


Mr. GLoven is a warm advocate rather 
for the increase of Prebendal stalls 
than their decrease, at the same time, 
that he would purify them from every 
stain which may at present be attached 
to them. He also argues very power- 
fully against the penalties of Pramu- 
nire. Our readers will find much 
information on the subjects treated, 


Histoire de la Croisade contre les Héré- 
tiques Albigeois ; écrite en Vers Pro- 
vencaux par un Poéle contemporain. 
Traduite et publi¢e par M. C, Fav- 
RIEL. Paris. 4to. 1837. 


Wars of religion are always merciless; 
but the crusade against the unhappy 
Albigenses exceeded perhaps in atrocity 
the most cruel barbarities with which 
bigotry and fanaticism have stained the 
annals of Christianity. The poetical 
history, which M. Fauriel. bas trans- 
lated trom the old Provengal dialect, 
gives a vivid picture of the scenes, of 
massacre and torture which marked 
this fearful strife; and as the poet was 
a Romanist,and is by no means.sparing 
in his denunciations against heretics, 
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he will not be suspected of partiality 
in their favour. In the midst of his 
zeal, however, he seems all at once to 
start aside with horror at the enormi- 
ties practised by the soldiers of the 
crusade. The indiscriminate and wan- 
ton massacre of old and young, male 
and female; the unheard-of refinements 
in cruelty which were put in practice ; 
would ret admit of palliation even from 
a professed adsocate of the cause. In 
a historical point of view, this poem is 
peculiarly valuable, as being the pro- 
duction of a contemporary writer, and 
throwing considerable light upon many 
events and transactions connected with 
the Albigensian war, which are only im- 
perfectly recorded, or wholly unmen- 
tioned elsewhere. M. Fauriel has 
executed his task with considerable 
ability; and his quarto, which is pub- 
lished under the sanction of the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, will form a 


valuable addition to the collection of 


historical documents, of which it forms 

a part. 

Lhoughts on Religious Subjects. Lon- 
don: Lovgman and Co. 1837. 12ino. 
Pp. 82. 

A spirit of sober piety and judicious 

vbservation is the prevailing charac- 

teristic of these reflections, which illus- 

trate, in a very pleasing manuer, a 

variety of subjects bearing upon the 

principles and practice of religion, 

We were about to select one of the 

writer's * Thoughts” as a specimen of 

his mode of thinking, but the space 
which it would occupy must be de- 
voted to a thought of our own. To 
what, then, we are thinking, does the 
following sentence allude? “ When 
our Church is, and has been, continu- 
ally departing from the rules which 
she has prescribed for herself —in 
some instances exceeding, in others 
coming short, of her own limits—! see 
no reason why her members may not, 
without deserving rebuke, select for 
their family devotion such portions of 
the Liturgy as they may think most 
applicable to their several situations.” 

(p.76.) This passage occurs towards 

the end of the book ; and, having read 

thus far without the opportunity of a 

critical snarl, we must be content to 
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avow our inability to discover the 
points to which, whether for praise or 
blame, a reference is here intended. As 
to the adaptation of the Liturgy to the 
purposes of family prayer, no objection 
can be alleged agaist it; and a com- 
pilation has been made with that view 
by the Rev. W. F. Hook, which we 
noticed in our number for July last. 





An Analysis of Bishop Butler's Analogy 
of Religion, Natural and Revealed, 


to the Constitution and Course of 


Nature. By the Rev.J.P. Witson, 
M.A. Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Oxford: Talboys. 1837. 
12mo, Pp. xvi. 126. 


Bisuop BurTver’s great and original 
work in proof of religion from analogy, 
is a book not to be read, but to be stu- 
died. We question much whether the 
powers of his gigantic mind were more 
exerted in the conception and delinea- 
tion of his argument, than are those 
of an ordinary understanding in ex- 
plaining and digesting it; and any at- 
tempt to smooth the way for those 
who enter upon the difficult, but highly 
intellectual and_ profitable 
thinking out his reasonings, canudt be 
unacceptable. Many attempts of this 
kind have been made; but none, that 
we have seen, are so well calculated 
to fulfil this object as the one before 
us. To those, indeed, who do not take 
up the “ Analogy” as an academical or 
professional study, Mr. Wilson’s “ Ana- 
lysis” will almost supply the place of 
a simplified abridgment, dispensing 
with the perusal, if a mere perusal be 
contemplated, of the work itself. He 
has given a concise, yet comprehensive 
and connected view of the entire argu- 
ment, as nearly as possible, in the 
author's own words, but at the same 
time so traced out and developed, that 
the connecting links are more readily 
caught than in the abstruse and intri- 
cate demonstrations of the original 
treatise. Even those who are already 
versed in the “ Analogy,” will be inte- 
rested in renewing their acquaintance 
with a ‘work which, when once tho- 
roughly mastered, is always a delight- 
ful source of coutemplation by means 
of this little manual. 
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A SERMON FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 
Luke un. 11. 


Unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which 1s 
Christ the Lord. 


How often have we, my christian brethren, heard, read, and repeated 
the passage of scripture of which this verse forms a part; namely, the 
miraculous announcement of our Saviour's birth to the shepherds,of 
Judea! How familiar to our mind is every word, every phrase of this 
significant sentence! In our earliest childhood we listened with myste- 
rious awe and undefined delight, whilst our parents or teachers un- 
folded its glowing wonders to our infant apprehensions. One of the 
first lessons we were taught was, to imprint it on our memories, One 
of our first participations of pleasure was to hear it hymned at the season 
when every face wore the aspect of additional gladness; and care, and 
even affliction, seemed banished away; when the appropriate rites of 
congregational worship and traditionary pastimes, and social indul- 
gences, and the hand of sympathetic benevolence, evinced an occasion 
of more than ordinary festivity. ‘That season, my brethren, has again 
returned to us, (praise we God for it?) with all its venerated associa- 
tions. The same famous history which we, when younger, loved to 
hear, and hearing to marvel at, has just now been repeated to you from 
the sacred records, and is at present being generally celebrated by our 
appointed ordinances of the Church, and the popular customs of the 
country. You have not entered the house of God this day in expecta- 
tion of hearing any novelty propounded; nor, though the same topie is 
the universal theme, in every christian temple throughout all christian 
nations, is it likely that any new doctrine will be attempted to be de- 
duced from it, nor indeed from it can any new conclusion justly be 
drawn. Yet the interest of this great event is not diminished from the 
frequency of its commemoration, but rather is increased thereby through 
the agency of the Holy Spirit, both with regard to the numbers that are 
yearly added to the christian communion, and the degree of personal 
concern of each individual which is (or ought to be) heightened at 
every return of our Lord’s natal day. 

This result was foreshown by Isaiah (in the lesson for the day) ; 
“Thou hast multiplied the nation, and not increased the joy.” Is. ix. 3. 
Which latter clause, however, ought, I believe, rather to have been in- 
terpreted interrogatively, thus, ‘‘ And hast thou not increased the joy ?.”’ 
otherwise, as many learned commentators agree, there would be a per- 
plexing contradiction in terms. What kind of joy should animate us 
now is described in the same verse, namely, a peaceable, social, and re- 
ciprocal joy. ‘‘ They joy,” continues the prophet, ‘‘ before thee ac- 
cording to the joy in the harvest, as men rejoice when they divide the 
spoil.” It will not be of any avail to gaze with listless curiosity at 
the exciting story of Christ’s birth, without feeling a. personal interest 
in it, and without being able to appropriate te ourselves the address of 
the angel to the shepherds, and to respond with conscious assurance in 
our inmost souls, in the words of Isaiah, ‘‘ Unto ws a child is born, unto 
us a Son is given, and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
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the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace!” Many 
persons are ready enough at this season to feast and to sing in honour, 
as they suppose, of the birth of Jesus, but without any reflection on the 
subject, and without feeling any real joy arising out of that subject. 
Hymns and carols are frequently learned by rote, and sung by the idle and 
dissolute; while under the specious pretext of brotherly love and christian 
charity, they demand contributions from those neighbours upon whom 
these “revellers” in the name of Christ, will not bestow a kindly 
thought or respectful word all the rest of the year. How many, too, 
who seldom or never attend the worship of God in his holy house on 
ordinary sabbatical occasions, may be seen thronging there on this day, 
merely, as it would seem, in order to keep a customary holiday in a re- 
spectable manner, and to sanctify, as it were, the inordinate feasting 
and merriment which they intend shall follow. But least of all do such 
persons love to present themselves now, or at any other time, at the 
table of the Lord's supper, to show forth the death of Him whose birth 
they are so forward to celebrate after their own manner. Let such, if 
any be here present, ponder well the occasion which summons them 
hither to-day. It is to hear good tidings of great joy, which have re- 
ference to their spiritual rather than to their temporal state; and 
though these are offered to all mankind, yet they who will not accept 
them in their spiritual import, and apply them to their spiritual condi- 
tion, and show by their actions that they do so understand and accept 
them, call themselves by what name they may, yet have they no part nor 
lot in the inheritance which Christ came on earth to purchase for all. To 
them the angels’ glorious proclamation has been made in vain, and in 
their bosom the celestial anthem has awakened no faithful echo. 

** Rejoice,” then, my christian brethren, on the occasion of this 
sacred festival of the church; “‘ and again, I say, Rejoice,” but let it be 
with a chastened, holy, and spiritual joy. ‘Take care that you exceed 
not the bounds of moderation and sobriety, nor presume to commit the 
folly and wickedness of using the sacred name of Christ as a cloak for 
unchristian intemperance and impiety. “ And be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess ; but be filled with the Spirit; speaking to yourselves 
in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making melody 
in your heart to the Lord; giving thanks always for all things unto 
God and the Father, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ ; submitting 
yourselves one to another in the fear of God.” Ephes. v. 

We, then, my brethren, I trust, are assembled here to-day to rei- 
terate our acknowledgments of the entailed depravity of our nature, 
since Adam’s fall, and our gratitude for the exemption wrought for 
us from its necessary consequences. We meet in the presence of 
God and his Christ to bewail our frequent relapses, notwithstanding 
our renovated estate and exalted privileges, as on this day mani- 
festly introduced in the person of Jesus, yet, alas! so often neg- 
lected and abused. We are come, too, all of us, it is to be hoped, to 
complete and confirm our repentance, and to evidence our faith in the 
birth of Christ by partaking of the consecrated symbols of his propitia- 
tory death; thereby avowing, in the presence of God's people, our 
fresh resolutions of allegiance to the new-born King, and receiving the 
divine Comforter, whom he has sent to dwell in our hearts, and 
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remind us of him. With such feelings and contemplations all true 
Christians meet in the courts of the Lord’s house this day, longing to 
refresh their souls with another reception of those good tidings which 
angels were despatched from heaven to convey to the shepherds, and 
through them to all people: ‘‘ Unto you is born this day a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord,” and to exult in a repetition of the chorus of 
the heavenly host, which expresses the consummation of all human, of 
all angelic, yea of all divine felicity, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will towards men.” 

How consistent is the method by which the birth of Christ was an- 
nounced, andthecondition in which he wasfound, with the uniform tenor 
of that dispensation, which inculcates a child-like docility of disposition, 
and meekness, and utter emptiness from all worldly conceit and osten- 
tation: which places its benefits within the reach of the lowest and 
poorest of mankind ; as easily, nay more easily, to be grasped by them, 
than by the rich and powerful, and lordly of the earth. It was not 
notified to kings and governors reposing in their luxurious palaces ; 
the heavenly embassage was not commissioned to stay the rushing of 
their flaming wings, and alight on the towers of imperial Rome, the 
then metropolis of the world, in erder to proclaim to Cesar the arrival 
of the long-predicted King in one of his tributary provinces; nor was 
it to visit the presence-chamber of the royal castle of Herod in Jerusa- 
lem; but the desolate plains and bleak rocks of the wilderness were 
illumined with the descending glory, and the humble rustics who re- 
lieved each other in tending their flocks through the dreary watches of the 
night, were selected to receive the joyful tidings, to witness the dazzling 
splendor of the Lord of the universe, and to hear the joyful song of 
the angelic choir. 

Who, then, among ourselves, my brethren, need fear that they are 
too mean or insignificant to receive divine communications this blessed 
day, and to be allowed the privilege of seeking and finding the new- 
born King? ‘These shepherds, be it observed, were at their posts of 
duty ; and most probably were turning to account their leisure moments, 
like the wise men who came from the East on the same occasion, and accord- 
ing to the prevalent habit of the times, by scrutinizing the constellations of 
the firmament, in steady hope of the Star which was foretold by Balaam, 
Numb, xxiv. 17: ‘‘ There shall come a Star out of Jacob, and a Sceptre 
shall rise out of Israel;” for all nations, as we learn also from heathen 
writers, were at that period intensely expecting a great prince and a 
deliverer of his people, from the evident approach in the fulness of the 
appointed time, to the completion of the prophecies referring to such an 
one. Atany rate they were in a fit frame of mind to believe the evidences 
vouchsafed to them, and therefore they immediately set out to search 
for the sign which the angel had proposed to them. And what was 
that sign, but that they should find the Babe, whom they were told was 
Christ the Lord, wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

In the fifteenth and following verses we read, ‘‘ And it came to pass, 
as the angels were gone away from them into heaven, the shepherds 
said one to another, Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this 
thing which is come to pass: and they came with haste, and found Mary, 
and Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. And when they had seen 
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it, they made known abroad the saying which was told them concerning 
this child ; and the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God for 
all the things which they had heard and seen, as it was told unto 
them.” What a reproof is this to the prejudiced Deist, and to the 
reason-extolling denier of the divinity of Christ, who either will not 
compare the signs which are given them in the prophecies with the 
corresponding events related by the evangelists, or having compared 
them, are yet unconvinced that this holy babe was “ the Saviour which 
is Christ the Lord,”’ and do not, like the shepherds of Judea, return from 
their search “* glorifying and praising God.” Nor let every one of those 
who profess to believe in the truths of Scripture be too sure, that had he 
been among the shepherds on this eventful night, and been informed 
by the preternatural vision, that a personage of so lofty and sublime a 
character was to be found in such a weak, and lowly, and mean condi- 
tion, he would have had faith enough to make the required search ; 
and that, if he had sought and found the child according to these di- 
rections, he would then have believed. 

I mentioned the wise men of the East. If we read the account of 
them in Matt ii. we perceive how widely extended was the expecta- 
tion of the Messiah, and how accurate the knowledge of the circum- 
stances that should attend it: among other things, that he should be born 
in Bethlehem, and that a star should point out the time and place of 
his nativity. ‘These notable persons, who were by profession astrono- 
mers, travelled from distant Persia or Arabia, over many arid plains and 
howling wildernesses, under the sole guidance of what they emphati- 
cally called his star, (upon the nature of which luminous meteor we will 
not stay to speculate, ) to pay homage to the long-looked-for King. Now 
Herod's fearful and jealous anxiety of inquiring on their arrival at Je- 
rusalem, and his ready assent to the exposition of those whom he con- 
sulted, before the wise men had seen its accomplishment, and his 
subsequent cruel decree for the massacre of the Bethlehemite infants, 
afford ample confirmation of the fact on the evidence of an enemy to 
our holy cause. With this narrative in our minds (which must be too 
familiar to you to need quotation here), ought we not, my brethren, 
whenever we once more perceive and recognise the vivid gospel light, 
which hovers over and points out this sacred day, though we may have 
lost it awhile, like the eastern pilgrims to the cradle of Jesus, amid 
the tumult of the city and the distractions of the world,—ought we not, 
when we find it again, to rejoice, like them, ‘‘ with exceeding great 
joy?” -And when we are come to his house, is it not extremely fitting 
for us to * fall down and worship him ?” Not indeed as Herod proposed 
to do, and, as it is to be feared, many do at the present day, in solemn 
mockery, intending thereafter to put him to death, or, in our own case, 
spiritually to crucify him afresh by future sin; but rather in full imita- 
tion of the wise men, and offering him such gifts as are consistent with 
the present state of Christ's kingdom upon earth. 

But how, it may be asked, can we effect this imitation? The wise 
men, having bowed the knee in spiritual homage, out of their treasures 
presented gold, frankincense, and myrrh, (the most precious commodi- 
ties of their country, ) in conformity with the prophecy contained in the 
Seventy-second Psalm, “ The kings of Arabia and Seba shall bring 
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gifts.’’ And again, ‘‘ Unto him shall be given of the gold of Arabia.” 
And it was specially prefigured in Ps. xlv. “ All thy garments shall 
smell of myrrh, aloes, and cassia.” The wise men offered gold ; it may 
not have been in the shape of coin, but still this was the most costly 
metal, and convertible into the greatest riches. Now we have, most, if 
not all of us, the means and the opportunity of offering of our gold for 
his service to-day. When you approach the table of the Lord’s 
Supper, you will be exhorted to “ give alms of your goods,” and “ to 
be merciful after your power,” ‘‘ not forgetting to do good and to dis- 
tribute, for with such sacrifices (says St. Paul) God is well pleased.” 
And inasmuch as you do this unto the least of your poorer brethren, 
you do it unto Christ. The wise men presented also the spicy, per- 
fumes of the East, the aromatic herbs of Arabia. Instead of such, like 
David's, let “ our prayer be set forth on his right hand as the incense,” 
and it will arise accepted as “ a sweet-smelling savour,” and be added to 
those * golden vials full of odours,” in heaven, “ which are the prayers 
of the saints.” We, Christians, moreover, coming here this day, have 
likewise the privilege of carrying away with us from hence gifts of un- 
speakable value,—the gifts of the Holy Spirit. We find atable spread 
with heavenly cheer, which will re-invigorate our souls, after our weary 
pilgrimage through the deserts of care and affliction, and support our 
fainting spirits when we return into the world again. 

The Judean shepherds were watching their flocks; the eastern sages 
were searching for his star: when “suddenly,” as Isaiah foretold, 
‘the people that walked in darkness saw a great light; they that dwell 
in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined.” 
Simeon and Anna were “ waiting for the consolation of Israel,’’ when 
the Lord “ suddenly” came to his temple, according to the prophecy of 
Malachi. All these holy examples were in the performance of their 
stated duty, and in the attitude of patient watchfulness. A suitable 
intimation this of what we should be always doing; for assuredly an- 
other period is fast approaching, when “ shall appear the sign of the 
Son of Man in heaven ;” when we shall “‘ see the Son of Man coming in 
the clouds of heaven with power and great glory ;” and we are enjoined 
by our Lord—‘' Watch, therefore; for ye know not at what hour the 
master of the house cometh; at even, at midnight, or at cockcrow- 
ing, or in the morning: lest, coming suddenly, he find you sleeping. And 
what I say unto you I say unto all, Watch!” If this we do, then, may 
we at that dread day have as good cause as had the scripture worthies 
whom we have named at the birth of Christ into the world, to respond 
in the words of Isaiah: “Lo! this is our God, we have waited for 
him, and he will save us: this is the Lord, we have waited for him, we 
will be glad and rejoice in his salvation.” (Isa. xxv. 9.) 

Finally, my brethren, all the angels of heaven, whose every labour 
in doing the will of God is perfect happiness, when they first heard of the 
scheme of human redemption, which had been agreed upon between the 
Father and his dearly beloved Son, hushed awhile the heaven-born me- 
lodies of their golden harps to inquire with intense anxiety into the 
manner and the method of it; and ever looked forward with the 
deepest interest to the event which we celebrate this day (1 Pet. i. 12): 
and when the time was fulfilled, a multitude of the heavenly host, in 
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the hearing of men, sung praises unto God. All the patriarchs, to 
whom the promise was revealed, saw, with the eye of faith, this day, 
though afar off, and rejoicing, praised and blessed God, All the prophets, 
as in their turn, from time to time, they gave utterance to inspired pre- 
dictions, when they spake of this day, praised and blessed God. Zacha- 
rias, Elizabeth, Mary and John, in their several relationships to Jesus 
Christ, in their respective hymns of gratulation, with reference to this 
day, praised and blessed God. The unlettered shepherds of the plain, 
to whom this day’s event was announced, when they had seen the infant 
in the manger, returned praising and blessing God. And Simeon and 
Anna, when they beheld him in the temple, praised and blessed God. 
Shall we, then, for whom, as well as for them, these things came to 
pass, and for whose instruction they are recorded, and who have seen 
in the subsequent history of the Babe of Bethlehem, much more still 
to praise God for, than these holy persons could then have been ap- 
prised of; shall any one of us refuse to join, this day, in spirit and in 
truth, in the rapturous thanksgiving that burst from the loosened tongue 
of Zacharias, who had been struck dumb for doubting the words of an 
angel of God: “ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel ; for he hath visited 
and redeemed his people, and hath raised up an horn of salvation for us 
in the house of his servant David; as he spake by the mouth of his 
holy prophets ?’’ Nay, surely, we shall all be glad to commence with 
this grateful strain on earth, that we may thus learn to qualify our- 
selves, by the grace of the Holy Spirit, for taking part hereafter with all 
the holy angels, and all the spirits of just men made perfect, in that 
sublime chorus which shall continually peal round the throne of God 
in the courts above, saying, ‘ Blessing, and honour, and glory, be 
unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb, for ever 


and ever.” 
7. A. A. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE AMERICAN LITURGY. 
( Coneluded from page 625.) 


Thanksgiving after Childbirth.—lIt is singular that no particular 
part of the Daily Service is prescribed in our own book for this office ; 
the absence of the concluding Grace or Benediction certainly seems to 
imply that it is to be said as a part of the public worship; a practice 
which is generally observed, although in some parts it is used as a 
distinct office, and in the absence of the congregation, and at a different 
time of the day from the usual prayers. It is probable too, that the 
direction of the American Liturgy for its use only “ when any woman 
being present in Church shall have desired to return thanks,” is levelled 
against an abuse, whereby women are (as the phrase absurdly runs) 
“ Churched at home,” or in their own houses, in direct violation of the 
Rubric in both books, which says, ‘‘ The woman shall come into the 
Church.” 

The following occurs at the beginning :—‘“ This service, or the con- 
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cluding prayer alone, as it stands among the Occasional Prayers .and 
Thanksgivings, may be used at the discretion of the Minister.” 

Instead of the two Psalms in the English Prayer-book : “‘ Then shall 
the Minister say the following hymn, taken from Psalm exvi. Dilexi, 
quoniam. I am well pleased that the Lord hath heard the voice of 
my prayer,” &c. 

“Glory be to the Father,” &c. 

The Kyrie eleeison, or Short Litany, is again omitted here; and so 
are the words of the short exhortation, ‘‘ Let us pray.” 

‘** Then shall the Minister say the Lord’s Prayer, with what follows : 
but the Lord’s Prayer may be omitted, if this be used with the Morning 
or Evening Prayer.” 

This last clause evidently permits its use as a distinct and entire 
office. The last clause of the Lord’s Prayer, “ For thine is the king- 
dom,” &c. is here omitted; and the concluding prayer slightly differs 
from our own, as will be seen bya reference to my former notice, where 
it is given among the “ Occasional Thanksgivings.” 

‘“‘The woman that cometh to give her thanks must offer accustomed 
offerings, which shall be applied by the Minister and the Churchwardens 
to the relief of distressed women in childbed: and if there be a Com- 
munion, it is convenient that she receive the holy Communion.” 

The above very odd restriction as to the application of the alms 
appears unnecessary, and in some cases may be impracticable. 

The Commination.—This service is entirely omitted in this place ; 
but a small portion of it is introduced immediately before the Epistle 
for Ash- Wednesday, in these words :— 

‘* At Morning Prayer, the Litany being ended, shall be said the follow- 
ing prayers immediately before the General Thanksgiving. O Lord, 
we beseech thee, mercifully hear our prayers, &c. O most Mighty God 
and merciful Father, &c. Turn thou us, O good Lord,” &c. 

Forms of Prayer to be used at Sea.—This formulary is inserted im- 
mediately after ‘the Thanksgiving of Women,” and has undergone 
hardly any alteration. To this succeed three formularies, which afford 
us no points of comparison, as they are peculiar to the American Book. 

Their titles only are here given, and are as follows :— 

“ A Form of Prayer for the Visitation of Prisoners.” 

“ 4 Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving to Almighty God, for the 
fruits of the earth, and all the other blessings of his merciful providence ; 
to be used yearly on the first Thursday in November, or on such other 
day as shall be appointed by the civil authority.” 

Forms of Prayer to be used in Families. 

** Selections of Psalms,” which follow next, with portions of Psalms 
** for holy-days,” have been already noticed in my account of the Daily 
Service; these are immediately followed by— 

“ The Psalter, or Psalms of David.”—The Psalms, and the various 
hymns and anthems in the other parts of the book, are not “ pointed as 
they are to be sung or said in Churches,” according to the English 
custom; the common notes of punctuation are every where adopted ; 
and the double dot for distinguishing the place of rest in chanting, or 
pause in each verse, is every where suppressed. 

With the Psalter ends “ The Book of Common Prayer” of the 
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American Church. There are, however, appended to it, certain docu- 
ments and formularies, which must not be passed over. Before, how- 
ever, I pass on to them, I would make a few brief observations on the 
three formularies, above mentioned, which are peculiar to the American 
Liturgy. These three offices are of great excellency, and admirably 
adapted for their several purposes. 

The Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving for the Fruits of the Earth, 
I should rejoice to see transferred to our own Liturgy. 

The Rogation Days were designed for a similar purpose; but in the 
absence of any appropriate form of Liturgical Service, they have ceased 
to be observed. 

The Visitation of Prisoners.—However excellent it be, I greatly 
doubt the propriety of the admission of such an office into a public 
Liturgy. Let it be remembered that these prisoners are not simply the 
captives of war, or slavery, nor the martyrs of persecution, but male- 
factors; and if the Liturgy of a Church is designed for its members, 
then here is an open avowal of such neglect of ecclesiastical discipline 
that not only are grievous malefactors allowed to be within the pale of 
the Church, but even in such numbers as to require the provisions of a 
special office. The grievous errors which are fostered in the present 
day by the accounts contained in our periodical literature about the 
wonderful and sudden conversions of notorious criminals within the 
last few hours of their lives, cannot be too carefully guarded against ; 
nay, it has been asserted, that the religious pomp and ceremonial with 
which the criminals of Italy and Spain are led to execution, and are assured 
of absolution, have been the source of crime in those countries. I am 
far from asserting that the office in the American Book has the least 
tendency to effect such mishiefs ; still its presence in a public Liturgy 
may be misrepresented and misunderstood, or perverted; and therefore 
since it is so questionable, I could earnestly pray for its suppression. 

Family Prayers.—This office is beautifully drawn up, and supplies a 
want which is too often felt in our own Church. [ have seen old 
editions of the Prayer-book, to which I have not now access, in which 
such prayers were inserted ; but on what authority, I am unable to say. 
The want of such authorized forms in the Church of England probably 
arose from the design and intention of the Church, that her children 
should be present at the saying of the Morning and Evening Prayer in 
the parish churches. The idea of family prayer does not seem to have 
existed till long after the Reformation. The presence of the people at 
the daily mass before that period, and at the daily prayers for two 
hundred years after it, rendered this want less felt. Nay, from the 
Presbyterian Directory of Scotland, where there is found a direction for 
the performance of this duty, it is evident that the duty itself was 
regarded with considerable jealousy by the Kirk, and its Puritan 
adherents. They feared lest family exercises should draw away from 
the Kirk, or afford an opening for the introduction of heresy and schism. 
At the present day, the English Papists have borrowed from the Pro- 
testants the custom of family worship; and | could heartily wish that 
some forms for the purpose were incorporated by authority with the 
Prayer-book. At the same time, I must confess that many of the 
passagesof Scripture brought forward for the recommendation of family 
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worship, are most injudiciously selected. The families of Abraham, 
of the patriarchs, judges, and kings, and other public characters under 
the old law, are clearly not on a level with the mere ordinary families 
of Christians in the present day; and their conduct in their public 
character can be no guide for the duties of a Christian in private life. 
The worship offered up by them was not the mere worship of a private 
family or individual, but was equivalent to the public worship of the 
Church itself in its public capacity ; and there can be no doubt, that in 
proportion as a daily and proper attendance on the public offices of the 
Church is practicable; so this would supersede, or at least render less 
necessary, the offices of family worship. Under existing circumstances, 
however, I could earnestly wish that these family prayers were incor- 
porated with our public offices. 

The first document which is appended to the American Book of 
Common Prayer has this title ; ‘* Articles of Religion as established by 
the Bishops, the Clergy, and Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, in convention, on the twelfth day of 
September, in the year of our Lord, 1801.” 

These Articles are, except in one or two instances, the same as those 
of our own Church. King James’s “ Declaration,” which is prefixed 
to these latter, and ‘‘ The Ratification,” by Queen Elizabeth, at the 
end of them, do not of course appear in the American document, nor 
is there any thing beyond the above title to supply their place. 

Art. VIII. “ Of the Creeds.”—* The Nicene Creed, and that which 
is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed,” are alone acknowledged in 
this Article, to the exclusion of the third Creed, that of Athanasius. 

Art. XXI. ‘* Of the Authority of General Councils.”—The American 
Reviewers have here announced the presence, and given us the title of 
the Article; but yet the Article itself is entirely suppressed. At the 
foot of the page, we have merely the following note in explanation. 
‘‘ The twenty-first of the former Articles is omitted, because it is partly 
of a local and civil nature, and is provided for, as to the remaining 
parts of it, in other Articles.” The cause of the suppression most 
likely arose not merely from the feudal and regal aspect of the words, 
but from the rights here ascribed to the temporal powers. At the 
present day, the American Episcopalians generally entertain very strong 
and high notions on the complete independence of the Church on all 
civil authority, the spiritual power of the Keys, and the divine institu- 
tion and rights of Episcopacy. In England, in any dispute between 
what have been called the Regale and the Pontificale, it is pretty clear 
that the authority of the State would easily prevail; but with our 
American brethren the case would be reversed, and they no doubt 
would regard this Article as far too Erastian im its conclusions ; 
although, from respect and veneration to their spiritual mother, they 
here assign the mildest reasons which existed for its suppression. The 
retention of the title was no doubt designed to keep the numbers of 
the Articles complete, and corresponding in each book. 

Art. XXXV. ‘* Of Homilies."—At the end occurs the following 
paragraph within brackets. [‘* This Article is received in this Church, 
so far as it declares the Books of Homilies to be an explication of 
christian doctrine, and instructive in piety and morals. But all reference 
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to the constitution and laws of England are considered as inapplicable 
to the circumstances of this Church, which also suspends the order for 
the reading of said Homilies in Churches until a revision of them may 
be conveniently made, for the clearing of them, as well from obsolete 
words and phrases, as from the local references.” | 

Art. XXXVI. “ Of Consecration of Bishops and Ministers.—The 
Book of Consecration of Bishops and Ordering of Priests and Deacons, 
as set forth by the General Convention of this Church in 1792, doth 
contain all things necessary to such consecration and ordering; neither 
hath it any thing that, of itself, is superstitious and ungodly : and there- 
fore, whosoever are consecrated or ordered according to said form, we 
decree all such to be rightly, orderly, and lawfully consecrated and 
ordered.” 

Art. XXXVII. ‘‘ Of the Power of the Civil Magistrate.—The power 
of the civil magistrate extendeth to all men, as well clergy as laity, in 
ali things temporal; but hath no authority in things purely spiritual. 
And we hold it to be the duty of all men who are professors of the 
gospel, to pay respectful obedience to the civil authority, regularly and 
legitimately constituted.” 

I confess myself somewhat surprised that opportunity was not taken 
at the period of these alterations for the suppression of Art. XVII. ‘* Of 
Predestination and Election.’ This Article has not only been a subject 
of mutual contention in the Church itself, but also afforded a point of 
attack against the Church to those who are without her pale. An article 
which has neither secured uniformity of belief, nor peace in the Church, 
and on a subject of such extreme debate (although the question of its 
interpretation is in the present day pretty well set at rest), might surely 
be spared with great advantage. Again: If the Reviewers suppressed 
Athanasius’s Creed, because it had not the authority of a General Coun- 
cil, it appears strange that they should have left the words “ and from 
the Son,” in the Nicene Creed, which have been received on the au- 
thority of the Bishops of Rome, and not of a General Council. 

These few words being in the Creed, are thereby made a term of com- 
munion ; and their removal would probably be the breaking down of 
the main barrier against the return of the Greek and Oriental Churches 
into that “ sacramentum unitatis” with ourselves, which has been so 
unhappily lost. A more frequent intercourse between these Churches 
and ourselves would, 1 am persuaded, be attended with the happiest 
effects, both to them and to us; nay, their restoration to purity of doc- 
trine and to their ‘‘ first love” would, perhaps, be the result. If all 
peace-makers are blessed, how much more those who are peace-makers 
to the one Church of the one God, and one Saviour, and one Spirit! 
The Articles are immediately followed by 

“ The Form and Manner of Mating, Ordaining, and Consecrating 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.” There'is no alteration in these services 
requiring remark, beyond the discretion allowed to the Bishop in the 
words at conferring Priests’ Orders, already noticed. There is no abju- 
ration of the Pope; no oath at al), except the following one in the Con- 
secration of Bishops. 

‘* Then shall the presiding Bishop demand testimonials of the person 
presented for Consecration, and shall cause them to be read. He shall 
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then require of him the following promise of conformity to the doctrine, 
discipline, and worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

«In the name of God, Amen. TI, N. chosen Bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in N. do promise conformity and obedience to 
the doctrine, discipline, and worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America. So help me God, through Jesus 
Christ.’” The titles of the next offices which follow, are as under :— 

** The Form of Consecration of a Church or Chapel.” 

[** A Prayer to be used at the Meetings of Convention.” 

“ An Office of Institution of Ministers into Parishes or Churches.” 
It is remarkable that in this office, the words altar and priest are used. 
Then follows] 

“ The Whole Book of Psalms, in Metre ; with Hymns, suited to the 
Feasts and Fasts of the Church, and other occasions of Public Worship.” 
This ends the appended Collection. 

These Psalms are those of the New Version of Tate and Brady, with 
a few alterations. These, as well as the Hymns, are allowed to be sung 
before and after Morning and Evening Prayer, and also before and after 
Sermon, at the discretion of the Minister. The Hymns were set forth 
by the authority of Convention, in the years 1789, 1808, and 1826. 
There is a standard stereotype edition of the Hymns, with which others 
are compared, and duly certified and authorized by a Bishop. The 
neeessity of some such Standard Edition is wanting among ourselves, 
as there are great and unaccountable variations in the several editions 
of the New Version. 

The want of some such services as have just been named, for the 
above and other important occasions, is much felt among ourselves. 
Admirable as the Liturgy is in itself, and superior to the older forms 
now in use, in the purity of its doctrines and the apostolic gravity and 
simplicity of its rites, yet in the rich variety of Offices, and in the ful- 
ness of devotional detail, it falls far short of them. 

po See G. C. 
REMARKS ON EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 

Mr. Epitor,—In reflecting upon the extreme durability of many ancient 
structures, such as the Egyptian obelisks that adorn the piazzas of Rome, 
the Greek and Roman edifices, and the everlasting temples of Passtum,— 
it appears to me that we ought to feel grateful towards the men of an- 
cient times for having formed their interesting works of such lasting 
materials, as if in considerate regard to the gratification of succeeding 
generations. Indeed, they seem to have been endued with a kind of 
moral instinet for this purpose, as it is remarkable that the successive 
nations of the world formed their works with a durability proportioned 
to the antiquity they should afterwards attain. Thus the ancient people 
of Egypt hewed their mighty obelisks from solid rocks of granite, the 
most enduring of substances, and also gave to them a simple form, pre- 
senting few angles or delicacies of ornament, for the hand of time to seize 
with its crumbling fingers. The same remark applies to the shapeless 
statues of their gods; and Egyptian sculpture was prevented from as- 
suming a more fragile character, from the force of superstition, which 
led this people to imagine that the representation of their deities ought 
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always to remain unaltered. The chief interest of these statues arises 
from their being wrapt in the mysterious veil of unknown antiquity ; 
for how curious is the reflection, that those uncouth figures, seated in 
stiff dignity and deformity in the halls of the Louvre, for the inspection 
of the antiquarian, of the passing traveller, or of the Parisian coxcomb, 
have probably been gazed at with religious admiration by the Pharaoh 
who perished in the Red Sea; nay, Moses, who was ‘learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,” may have perused the hieroglyphics inscribed 
upon the throne of those idols. And the mighty pyramids stand un- 
injured in their strength, as if deriding the frail line of monarchs that 
have slipt into oblivion within these their everlasting sepulchres. 

The following lines were suggested by the touching contrast that 
exists between the transitory nature of man, and the almost immortal 
character attained by these works of his hand. 


TO THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


(Supposed to have been founded by King Cheospes. ) 


Hail! thou majestic palace of tlie dead, 
Rearing thy giant form o’er Egypt's plain, 
Unchang’d by years—immutable in strength ; 
Destroying time o’er thee has swept in vain. 
For thou wast founded in those early days, 
When earth was young, and nature in her prime; 
And dynasties have past, and ages fled, 
Since first thy shadow mark’d the steps of time. 


O, most enduring of the works of man! 

Why wert thou rais’d by Egypt’s ancient kings? 
Was it, to stand in silent mockery 

Of all that perishes—all earthly things? 


No: it was fame thy regal founder sought, 
Hoping his glory would endure with thee : 
Fond yearning of a soul that knew not Heav’n, 

And dreamt of earth-born immortality. 


But vain his undecaying tomb—and vain 

Those spicy robes of death about him wound ; 
For lost to fame, he unremember’d lies, 

Fast in oblivion’s heavy slumber bound. 


And yet thou hast an use, majestic pile! 

Though thou couldst not embalm his memory, 
A holy use ; the christian moralist 

A type of rairH may contemplate in thee. 


For thongh beneath thee lie the spoils of Death, 
And buried grandeur in his lowly bed, 

Yet still thy silent finger points to heav’n, 
Above the dreary chambers of the dead. 


So in the Christian’s heart shall faith endure ; 
And, when he meekly yields his vital breath, 

Shall lead his spirit to the realms above, 

Triumphant o’er ‘the grave and gate of death.” —E. H.N. 
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ALTERATIONS IN THE CALENDAR. 
Me. Eprror,—I have two Prayer-books in my possession, one 
printed at Cambridge in 1831, and the other at Oxford in 1834. In 
the former, the calendar still retains the names of those saints and other 
great men besides the Apestles, but for whom no special service is 
appointed by the Church; in the latter, all these names are omitted, 
and only the Apostles’ days retained. I should be glad to know how 
this arises, and what is the authority for the omission which I have men- 
tioned. There has been, I believe, nothing to authorize the alteration of 
the calendar since the period of the Act of Uniformity; and if this be the 
case, it seems a great stretch of prerogative for any body of men to omit 
any part of the Common Prayer Book. ‘These are certainly not times 
in which the remembrance of the saints ought to be lost. We seem to 
have forgotten the exhortation of St. Paul, ‘* That ye be not slothful, 
but followers of them who through faith and patience inherit the pro- 
mises ;” or if we do not entirely forget it, we apply it to men of more 
modern times, who, however excellent they may be, yet can never eclipse, 
if even they can at all equal, the saints of old. For those who have 
time and leisure, or whose course of life naturally leads them to the 
consideration of the lives of the fathers and martyrs of the Church, the 
remembrance of their names in the calendar may be of comparatively 
little moment: but for those who are engaged in the affairs of the 
world, and in secular concerns, the record of these worthies should con- 
stantly be kept before their eyes; and what method more effectual to 
this end than keeping them in the calendar of the Church, so that each 
time a man opens his Prayer-book he may be reminded of those who 
have run the race before him, and be animated to follow their noble 
and holy conduct. Surely, O surely, such names as Cyprian, Ambrose, 
Prisca, and others, should never be in danger of oblivion in our Church! 
nor should Alban her first martyr, and Augustin the apostle of St. 
Gregory, be forgotten by the church below, in whose cause the one bled 
and the other laboured, while their names shine resplendent in the 
heavens, and their record is on high! In our fear of rendering homage 
to the saints, let us not forget to reverence their virtues and piety. I 
should be glad if any of your correspondents will account for or make 

any remarks on the omission of which I complain. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
—— LAIcus. 
REGISTRATION ACTS. 

As we doubt not our clerical readers will be disposed to hear all 
that can be said upon Registrars and Registration, we make no apology 
for re-publishing the papers that follow. It is possible that in the early 
part of next year, we may give an analysis of the three Acts, and at the 
same time point out those sections which more particularly require 
attention. 

DUTIES OF THE REGISTRARS TO CERTIFY BEFORE BURIAL. 
(From the Regulations of the Registrar-General.) 

Sir,—The following extracts from the ‘‘ Regulations” issued under 
the signatures of the Registrar-General and Lord John Russell, dated 
April 15th, 1837, may be useful to the Clergy and the people at large. 
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They exhibit distinctly the duties which the Registrars are enjoined to 
discharge in carrying the Registration Act into execution, and declare 
upon whom the act places the onus of inquiry: the following passages 
are in page 44, et seq. :—*‘‘ The Registrar is required to inform himself 
carefully of every birth and every death which shall happen within his 
district. It is left to his discretion to employ such lawful means of 
informing himself as may to him appear best ; but he must employ some 
means, and must not neglect inquiry in the hope that, without any ex- 
ertion on his part, information will be voluntarily tendered. It is 
advisable that he should apply to such persons as, from their habits or 
occupation, are most likely to have immediate knowledge of any birth 
or death within his district—such as surgeons, midwives, undertakers, 
or the like; and having received notice thereof from them, that he 
should immediately make a note or memorandum of the time and place 
of such birth or death, in order that he may procure the information 
necessary to enable him to register the same as soon after the event as 
conveniently may be done.” He is also “to concert some means to 
obtain information from masters of workhouses, hospitals, &c.’’ ‘* The 
Registrar must remember that he will be held responsible for the due 
execution of his duties, the most important of which is, to register, in 
so far as it may be possible, every birth and death within his district.” 
“* He is bound to register not only those births or deaths of which he 
shall have received notice according to the provisions of the 19th sec- 
tion of the act—he must also endeavour to register, within the time 
prescribed, all births or deaths of which he may by any means, and from 
any persons, receive notice and intelligence ; and if the person qualified 
to give information do not come to him for that purpose, he shall, taking 
with him his register book, go to the house where the birth or death may 
have oceurred, or wherever such person qualified to give information 
can be found,”—P, 45. In p. 57 the Registrar is strictly enjoined to 
take with him on such occasions the 1NK with which he is furnished by 
the Superintendent-Registrar, and to “‘ carry the register book im the 
waterproof cover supplied to him for that purpose.” After describing 
the persons who are bound to give information, if applied to, within 
eight days after a death—namely, a person present at the death, or in 
attendance during the last illness, or the occupier of the house—the 
** Instructions” state, ‘‘ And all persons thus bound to inform on request, 
if unwilling so to do, may be told that by refusal to give information 
they render themselves liable to be indicted for a misdemeanor,”—P.47. 
After referring to the duty of the Registrar to deliver a certificate to the 
undertaker, the “ Instructions” add, “ It is strongly recommended that, 
in order to effect the safe and regular delivery of such certificate with 
the least trouble to either party, the Registrar shall take an early op- 
portunity of communicating thereupon with all undertakers, or persons 
likely to have charge of funerals within his district, pointing out to them 
the provisions of the 27th section of the act, and making such arrange- 
ment for the safe and systematical delivery of such certificates as shall 
to both parties seem most fit and convenient.”—P. 55. These extracts 
are too specific to require any comment. They state distinctly that the 
Registrar is bound to seek out, by such lawful means as he may consider 
best, all cases of births or deaths, and to make arrangements in every 
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parish within his district for obtaining regularly the earliest information 
of such events—that it is the Registrar’s duty, when his informant is 
not qualified to communicate the necessary facts, to go to the house 
where a birth or death may have occurred, and to take his register book 
with him, and make the entry on the spot, or wherever the qualified in- 
formant can be found—that the Registrar is bound to give certificates, 
so that the burial of the dead may not be unnecessarily delayed; and 
to make arrangement for the safe and systematical delivery of such cer- 
tificates. It is beyond dispute that all which the people at large are 
required to do under the Registration Act is, to give the requisite in- 
formation to the District Registrar, when he requests them so to do, at 
their own houses, within the time prescribed by law—viz. within eight 
days of a death and forty-two days of a birth; for after the expiration 
of such days, no person is punishable for refusing to answer the Regis- 
trar’s inquiries. The “ Regulations” justify also, I conceive, the 
opinion which I ventured to maintain in my letter of the 7th instant, 
and show that the certificates to be transmitted to the Registrar by the 
Clergy, after burial, form the exceptions, and do not constitute the rule 
—that the interment of dead bodies before registration should be exer- 
cised only in special cases, when, from the cause of death, an earlier 
burial than usual is found necessary. The Clergy, it is said, are eom- 
pelled to bury upon reasonable notice—I am aware of the injunction in 
the 68th canon, and I take for granted that no Clergyman would refuse 
unconditionally. He would say,‘ You must now bring me the Regis- 
trar’s certificate—it is the duty of that officer to give one, and you are 
authorized, within five days of the death, to compel him to register, 
and to furnish you with the certificate which is required to be delivered 
before burial—I am ready the moment it is obtained to perform my 
duty.’ What Court, Sir, would call such advice an illegal refusal, or 
punish the Clergyman for thus assisting in carrying the new law into 
operation ? CLeRicus. 

Sept. 20th, 1837. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I observe that the Rev. R. Taylor, 
of Leeds, has been convicted in the penalty of 5/. 5s., before Alderman 
Fothé, &c. for not sending a notice to the Registrar in proper form. 
The Clergy are truly in an enviable state. If they bury without a 
Registrar's certificate, and do not send a notice within seven days, they 
are liable to a penalty of 10/.; and if they do send a notice which is 
not suitable to the humour of the Registrar, that important personage 
instantly lays an information, swears he has had no notice, and the Clergy- 
man is hauled before the magistrates. The conviction of Mr. Taylor 
is a most extraordinary one ; his notice had been drawn up by a person 
in authority, and was in the very words of the Act of Parliament, which 
required the notice, but prescribed no form. As the learned Alderman 
described himself au fait in legal matters, what made him blind to the 
totally different objects of schedules E and F, and the notice upon 
which he was called upon to decide? The former are to authorize the 
burial of particular individuals—the latter is only necessary to put 
the Registrar on inquiry. Mr, Taylor has appealed against the con- 
viction. 
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THE REGISTRATION ACT. 


Tue following Caution to tHe Crexey lately appeared ia the 
Cambridge Chronicle :— 


Srr,—On Monday last a Clergyman of the Royston district ap- 
peared before the bench of magistrates at Arrington, to answer to two 
informations exhibited against him by the Registrar (one of the reliev- 
ing officers of the poor law union), for omitting to send, within seven 
days, certificates of the burial of two dead bodies without having re- 
ceived the Registrar's certificate. The defence of the Rev. Gentleman 
was, that he had not seen the amended act, 1 Vict. cap. 22, and was, 
therefore, ignorant whether such certificates were still required. Such 
a defence not being available in law, he was necessarily convicted, and 
paid the costs and mitigated penalties. 1 shall not stop to inquire what 
necessity there was for exhibiting two informations against the same 
individual, or the spirit in which the case was prosecuted. The gentle- 
man had clearly transgressed the law, and rendered himself subject to 
two penalties of 10/. each. My principal object is to call the attention 
of the Clergy to that part of the Registration Act (6 & 7 Wm. IV. cap. 
860) which relates to their duty as to burials, and the duties imposed 
upon the District Registrar, upon the death of any of their parishioners. 
By the 27th section it is enacted, that no dead body shall be buried 
without a certificate or order being given by some party (either by the 
District Registrar or Coroner) before the burial, or by the Clergyman 
performing the funeral service, within seven days after the burial—‘* And 
every person who shall bury or perform any funeral or religious service 
for the burial of any dead body, for which no certificate shall have been 
duly made and delivered as aforesaid either by the Registrar or Coroner, 
and who shall not within seven days give notice thereof to the Registrar, 
shall forfeit and pay any sum not exceeding 10/. for every such offence.” 
Now, the duty of the Clergyman is clear and intelligible. If the Re- 
gistrar’s certificate, or the Coroner’s order, be presented to him, he is 
required to perform the funeral service and to bury the dead body. But 
this law demands of him nothing further, unless he voluntarily takes 
upon himself to bury a dead body without such certificate or order ; 
and then it imposes upon him the duty of sending a certificate of such 
burial to the District Registrar, or the penalty of 102. if he neglects. 
It is evident, therefore, that he may avoid the risk of an information 
for omission, and the annoyance of certifying, by uniformly requiring 
the Registrar’s certificate before the burial, which it is the duty of that 
officer to transmit. From the knowledge I have of several districts, I 
feel warranted in saying that the Registrars seem but little aware of the 
extent of their own duties upon the subject under consideration, and 
that they appear to imagine that the onus of certifying lies upon the 
Clergy. But surely, the act which has created the office which they 
hold, and directed the salary which they shall receive, is sufficiently 
explicit upon the particular duty in question. The 18th section has 
these words—‘* And every Registrar shall be authorized, and is hereby 
required, to inform himself carefully of every birth and every death 
which shall happen within his district—and learn and register as soon 
after the event as conveniently may be done.” The 19th section enacts 
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that ‘the occupier of every house or tenement in England, in which 
any death shall happen, may, within five days after such death, give 
notice of such death to the Registrar of the district.” The 42d section 
enacts a penalty, not exceeding 50/., upon the Registrar, if he refuse to 
register upon such notice ; and the 27th section requires the Registrar, 
“immediately upon registering any death, or as soon thereafter as he 
shall be required so to do, without fee or reward, to deliver to the 
undertaker, or other person having charge of the funeral, a certificate 
under his hand, according to the form of schedule (E), that such death 
has been duly registered ; and such certificate shall be delivered by 
such undertaker, or other person, to the minister, or officiating person, 
who shall be required to bury or to perform any religious service for 
the burial of the dead body.” From these extracts nothing can be 
plainer than the duty which is enjoined upon the Registrar. He is re- 
quired to inform himself carefully of every death which may happen 
within his district—he is to learn and register as soon after the event as 
conveniently may be done—and he is to give a certificate of such regis- 
tration to authorize the burial. It is true that the Clergyman may bury 
without such certificate ; but it is obvious that this permission is intro- 
duced for special cases, where, from the nature of the disease, an early 
interment of the dead body is required. It is the exception, and not 
the rule, as appears from the 25th section, which enacts that “ some 
inmate of the house or tenement in which such death shall have hap- 
pened, sHALL within eight days next after the day of such death, give 
information, upon being requested so to do, to the said Registrar, of 
the several particulars hereby required to be known and registered 
touching such person.” Now, the Registrar must inquire within eight 
days of a death, or the compulsory power of the act is lost: and if he 
waits for the certificate of the Clergyman, which the act allows to be 
sent to him seven days after burial, it is obvious that this power of in- 
quiry is a nullity. It must, I think, be admitted that the object of the 
act renders it imperative on the Registrar to make his inquiries and give 
his certificate before burial; and that he must, for such purposes, visit 
the parishes in his district more frequently than once a fortnight, or 
once a week. The country is to pay him for his services, and he must 
not attempt to throw the onus upon the people. Upon the Clergy he 
cannot place it, unless they gratuitously undertake it. It seems, how- 
ever, highly expedient that this subject should be discussed, and a 
general rule laid down by the Clergy for their guidance in this matter. 

Sept. 7, 1837. CLericus. 


PENALTIES ANNEXED TO THE REGISTRATION ACTS. 

Tue penalties annexed to the Registration Acts have not been suffi- 
ciently made public, and should be more generally known. 

Registering of births in any manner contrary to the regulations of 
the Act incurs a penalty of 50/. 

Knowingly making false statements, contrary to the regulations, is 
punishable as perjury. 

Performing funeral service without having the Registrar’s or the 
Coroner’s certificate, or without giving notice within seven days to the 
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Registrar, in case no certificate has been presented, exposes to a penalty 
of 101. 

A penalty of 50/. is incurred by all who neglect to register marriages, 
or for carelessly injuring registers or certified copies of registers. 
Forging entries in registers, or making away with them, is felony. 

















REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 


WE copy the following useful information from a hand-bill, which has 
been generally circulated amongst his parishioners by the Rev. James 
Carr, incumbent of South Shields :— 

“The following inquiries having frequently been made, I publicly 
answer them for the information of my parishioners, viz. : 

“1. Is the Church registration of baptisms and burials still legal ? 

** Ans.: It is, as the following quotation from the Registration Act 
shows :— 

** Clause 49, ‘ Provided always, and be it enacted, that nothing 
herein contained shall affect the registration of baptisms or burials as 
now by law established.’ 

** Extracts from the church book are admitted in evidence in courts 
of law as heretofore. 

*« 2. Is a parent liable to a penalty for not registering his child in 
the secular registrar’s books ? 

“ Ans.: He is not ; the Act comrets no person to register his child, 
but permits him to do soif he think proper. Consequently any threat- 
ened penalty is contrary to the Act. No person is liable to be fined for 
not registering. 

**3,. Can achild claim the property of his parent after the parent’s 
death, without being entered in the secular registrar's books ? : 

* Ans.: He can; the Church registration being legal as well as the 
secular registration. 

“4, Ifthe registrar request the parent or any other person to attend 
at his office to register a child, is such parent or person compelled to do 
so? ; 

** Ans. : He is not; the registrar has no such authority. 

“* Hence it is evident that the new Acts do not at all interfere with 
the Chureh registration of baptisms and burials; but that they remain 
precisely the same as they were before the new Acts came into opera- 
tion,” 
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ON THE PROPER LESSONS, &. WHEN THERE ARE TWENTY- 
SEVEN SUNDAYS AFTER TRINITY. 


Down and Connor House, Nov. '7, 1837. 


Rev. Bueturen,—The unusual number of twenty-seven Sundays 
occurring this year after Trinity, will probably cause among you diffe- 
rent interpretations of the Rubric annexed to the service of the twenty- 
fifth Sunday, and will lead, of course, to different practices, interrupting 
the uniformity of our worship on the three next Sundays, unless some 
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general measures be taken fo prevent it. You are aware of the direction 
of the Church “ concerning her service,” that ‘* to appease all diversity, 
if any arise, and for the resolution of all doubts concerning the manner 
how to understand, do, and execute the things contained in this book ; 
the parties that so doubt, or diversely take any thing, shall always 
resort to the Bishop of the Diocese, who, by his discretion, shall take 
order for the quieting and appeasing the same ; so that the order be not 
contrary to any thing contained in this book.” And you will, there- 
fore, I presume, be not unwilling to receive my opinion on the present 
occasion. 

My opinion accordingly is, that for Sunday the 12th of November, 
should be read the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for the fifth Sunday 
after the Epiphany ; for Sunday the 19th of November, the Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel for the sixth Sunday after Epiphany ; and for 
Sunday the 26th of November, being ‘ the Sunday next before Advent,” 
the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for the twenty-fifth Sunday after 
Trinity, as expressly directed. Thus far, with respect to what, in the 
Rubric before us, is termed “ the service” of those Sundays. 

With respect to the first lesson at Morning and Evening Prayer, my 
opinion is, that the proper lessons given in the table for the twenty- 
fifth and twenty-sixth Sundays after Trinity, should be read respectively 
on those two Sundays; namely, Prov. xv. and xvi. on the twenty-fifth 
Sunday, or the 12th of November; and Prov. xvii. and xix. on the twenty- 
sixth Sunday, or the 19th of November. For the remaming Sunday, 
namely, the twenty-seventh, being the 26th of November, I find no direc- 
tion concerning a proper lesson,—an omission probably accidental. That 
I may know, then, what lessons should be read on that day, I refer to the 
general ‘“‘ Order how the Holy Scripture is appointed to be read,” and, 
in compliance therewith, look for the day of the month in the calendar, 
and there find the chapters appointed for the 26th of November, to be 
in the morning, Isaiah vi. and in the evening, Isaiah vii. These, then, 
are the chapters which, in my opinion, should form the first lessons for 
that day. I recommend this, as the best interpretation, in my judg- 
ment, of the Church’s direction. It is a circumstantial consideration in 
behalf of the interpretation, that the sixth and seventh chapters of 
Isaiah are peculiarly appropriate to the service of the day. 

I remain, Rev. Breturen, your very faithful Servant, 
Rv. Down anv Connor. 

The above, had we seen it in time, would most probably have met 
the wishes of our friend at Margate. 

—<— 
EXTRACTS FROM THE NOTULZ OF THE REV.S, ISAACSON, B.A. 
RECTOR OF FRECKENHAM. 1719. 
Paoverss,—-————_“ Etiam cum piscis emetur, 
Ne mullum cupias, cum sit tibi gobio tantum 
In loculis.”—Juvenal. 

‘’Tis ridiculous to long for a mullet, when we can scarce pay for a 
sprat.’ 

Quid, prodest, non habere conscium (a witness) habenti conscientiam ?” 

“Quos Jupiter,” said a heathen, “‘vult perdere, prius dementat.” 
Thus God infatuated Pharaoh before he utterly destroyed him. 

VOL. XIX NO. XII. 5 D 
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LAW REPORT. 
No. LI.—CHURCH RATES. 
ConsistoRyY Court.—WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13. 
VELEY AND JOSLIN v, BURDER. 


Tus wasa case of much importance, 
bringing directly into issue the question 
whether, in the event of the inhabitants 
of a parish, in vestry assembled, re- 
tusing to make a church-rate, the 
churchwardens can legally make and 
levy a rate by their own authority. 

The QuEEN’s ADVOCATE opened the 
ease by stating that this was a suit of 
subtraction of church-rate, promoted 
by Augustus Charles Veley and Thomas 
Joslin, churchwardens of the parish of 
Braintree, in the county of Essex, and 
diocese of London, against Joseph Davy 
Burder, an inhabitant of that parish. 
The admission of the libel was opposed. 

Dr. ADDAMS, on behalf of Mr. Bur- 
der, did not object to the form of the 
libel. He admitted, for the sake of 
argument, that the church was out of 
repair, and that the inhabitants had 
refused a rate; the question for the 
Court was, whether the step which the 
churchwardens had taken in conse- 
quence was a legal step. 

The heading of the rate set forth, 
that at a meeting of the parishioners 
on the 2d of June, 1837, continued by 
adjournment to the 5th of September, 
assembled in pursuance ofa notice duly 
given, fur the parpose of granting a rate 
tor the necessary repairs of the church, 
and for other expenses incidental to the 
office of churchwarden, the majority 
of the parishioners refused to make or 
grant a rate, by postponing its con- 
sideration for twelve mouths, and that 
Messrs. Veley and Joslin did, on the 


10th of June, make and levy a rate of 


3s. in the pound. So that it appeared 
on the face of the paper that the church- 
wardens had made this rate on their 
own authority, and they now called 
upon the court te enforce it. 

Two theories had been adopted in 
discussing this subject ; and according 
as one or the other was adopted, 
different views were taken of the ques- 
tion, One theory was this, that it 


is absolutely imperative on the pa- 
rishioners to repair the parish church. 


The other was, that it was not abse- 
lutely imperative, but imperative sz 
modo ; if the parishioners chose to as- 
semble and make a rate, it was bind- 
ing on dissentients, and could be 
enforced under the statute circumspecte 
agatis. In support of the last doc- 
trine, it was said that a parish was a 
corporation for this purpose; and if 
the majority were willing that a rate 
should be raised, it would be enforced 
against dissentients, but not otherwise. 

In arguing this case, he should as- 
sume that it was imperative ona parish 
to repair the church. It was obvious 
that unless it was absolutely impera- 
tive, and a parish was bound to repair 
the church nolens volens, the present 
suit could not be maintained. In ar- 
guing the case on this assumption, he 
made no concession; he did not admit 
or deny the proposition, he had nothing 
to do with it; but on the assumption 
that it was absolutely tmperative, he 
should contend that the rate was insup- 
portable. The obligation of a parish 
to repair the church being assumed, 
how was it to be enforced? Sup- 
pose a parish to be refractory and un- 
willing to rate themselves, how were 
the repairs of the church to be enforced ? 
It was said that the proceedings in the 
ecclesiastical courts were of two kinds: 
—first, civil, by monition; second, 
criminal, by articles. This was a dis- 
tinction, as it appeared to him, without 
a difference : the civil proceeding re- 
solved itself into a criminal one, for 
the monition brought the party within 
the criminal jurisdiction. So that it 
was a criminal proceeding, the court 
being limited to spiritual censures only. 

First, then, these courts had no com- 
pulsory process to enforce a church- 
rate other than by spiritual censure. 
He had looked into the books, and 
could find no case which had the 
slightest reference to any means of en- 
forcement which these courts possessed 
other than by mere spiritual censures. 
This was the doctrine held by the 

























































earliest text writers of any authority. 
Lindwood cites Archbishop Reynolds: 
—“ We enjoin the archdeacons and 
their officials, that in the visitation of 
churches they have a diligent regard 
to the fabric of the church, and espe- 
cially of the chancel, to see if they 
want repair; and if they find any 
defects of that kind, they shall limit a 
certain time, under a penalty, within 
which they shall be repaired.” Under 
the word “penalty ’”’ Lindwood says, 
“ Where the penalty is not limited, the 
same is arbitrary; but this cannot in- 
tend here the penalty of excommuni- 
cation, inasmuch as it concerneth the 
parishioners ut universos, as a body or 
whole society, who are bound to the 
fabric of the body of the church. Yet 
the archdeacon, if the defect be enor- 
mous, may enjoia a penalty, that after 
the limited time shall be expired, divine 
service shall not be performed in the 
church until competent reparation be 
made ; so that the parishioners may be 
punished by suspension or interdict of 
the place. Butif there are any particular 
persons whoare bound to contribute to- 
wards the repair, and although they 
are able, are not willing, or do neglect 
the same, such persons may be com- 
pelled by a monition, to such contribu- 
tion under pain of excommunication ; 
that so the church may not continue 
for a long time unrepaired through 
their default.” Lindwood, therefore, 
mentions no other compulsory process 
than spiritual censures, in order to en- 
force the repairs; and the statute itself 
of circumspecte agatis seems to limit the 
court to ecclesiastical censures. This 
doctrine has been recognised and re- 
ferred to in cases in courts of common 
law—* Rogers v. Davenant,” 1 and 2 
Mod. Rep.: “ Black v. Newcomb,” 
Holt 594. In any of the text writers 
(Gibson, Watson, and others) he (Dr. 
Addams) could not find that the repairs 
of a church could be enforced other- 


wise than by ecclesiastical censures ; 


in what way he did not trouble himself 


with, It might be said that the remedy 
was highly inconvenient, and he ad- 
mitted it might be so; it might he 
impracticable, though he was not 
called upon to say so, or that it was 
obsolete, for he found that within the 
last year or two it had been held, in 
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the Court of Delegates, not to be obso- 
lete. In “Greenwood v. Greaves,” 
instituted in the Consistory Court of 
York, and appealed to the Court of 
Delegates, it had been said by the 
Court, that if the parishioners were 
contumacious and obstiuate, and per- 
tinaciously refused to make a rate 
collusively, it might be a ground*for 
proceeding against them. Bat such a 
state of things was not alleged in this 
case. But admitting that the remedy 
was even impracticable, it was the only 
legal remedy; and though a legal re- 
medy might be inconvenient, that did 
not justify parties in resorting to an 
illegal remedy, or the Courtin allowing 
it. It might be said, perhaps, in this 
case, that the Court was not asked to 
enforce the repairs of the church ; all 
that was asked was, to compel a dis- 
senting parishioner to pay a church- 
rate ; and if the Court was of opinion 
that this is a church-rate, the libel was 
admissible, and the proceedings must 
goon, But the question was, Is this a 
church-rate or not? He (Dr. Addams) 
denied that it was a church-rate on the 
face of it. What was the definition of 
a church-rate?) A church-rate was a 
rate made not by the churchwardens 
only, but by the churchwardens and 
parishioners. That could not be quar- 
relled with as a definition of a church- 
rate. This was the first instance of a 
church-rate (excepting a supposed case 
in the Court of Arches, in 1799) in the 
present form. The heading always 
ran —** We, the churchwardens and 
other parishioners;” so that the con- 
sent of the other parishioners was 
necessary to the validity of a church- 
rate uuder ordinary circumstances, It 
was precisely the same as if a bill 
passed the House of Commons and 
received the Royal assent without 
passing the House of Lords. Unless 
the consent of the majority of the 
parishioners be obtained, how could a 
rate be called a church-rate? Then 
the only question was, is this a rule 
which admits of no exception? It had 
been suggested that there were two 
exceptions; one, where the parish- 
ioners, being duly summoned, shall 
refuse or neglect to meet for the pur- 
pose of making a rate; then the 
charchwardens, according to reason, 
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to principle, and to recorded cases, 
are competent to make a rate them- 
selves. That he (Dr. Addams) allowed. 
But the other exception contended for 
was, where the parishioners did not 
refuse or neglect to meet, but did meet, 
and when met refused to make a rate ; 
and if it be maintained that, in that 
cese, the churchwardens were compe- 
tent to make a rate, he denied the 
proposition in toto. That was the 
present case. This was not a case 
where the parishioners set up that there 
had not been due and legal notice, or 
that the church did not stand in need 
of repair, but that they pertinaciously, 
wilfully, and of malice aforethought, 
refused a rate; he admitted this for 
the sake of argument; and the ques- 
tion was, whether under these circum- 
stances it was competent for the church- 
wardens to make a rate themselves, and 
for the Court to enforce it? Wasit not 
obvious that the whole current of 
cases in which there was a trace of 
church-rate went to negative the 
churchwardens having such power? 
He had admitted that the remedy was 
inconvenient. A century and a half 
ago, the Bishops and the Ecclesiastical 
Court had attempted to obviate it in 
this way :—The Bishops and the Chan- 
cellors of their courts issued a com- 
mission, empowering commissioners to 
tax parishes. But there were several 
cases on the books in which such a 
mode was held to be illegal—* Rogers 
v. Davenant,” already cited, in which 
the Court of King’s Bench granted a 
probibition, Could it be supposed, 
when the inconvenience of the remedy 
was felt, and the mode of obviating it 
was tried, that if the churchwardens 
alone had the power to make a rate, 
this experiment would not have been 
resorted to? The better way would 
be, to proceed against the church- 
wardens; and the churchwardens 
might return that the parish wouid 
not raise the funds for the repairs of 
the church. The Court would then 
absolve them, or not absolve them, by 
saying they might make a rate them- 
selves. Would not the courts of com- 
mon jaw grant a prohibition if it did 
so? Lindwood, in the passage already 
cited, bad considered this very case, 
and low did he lay down the law? 
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If the churchwardens came in, and 
showed that they were not to blame, 
they would be exonerated. If church- 
wardens could raise a fund by their 
own authority, it must be their own 
particular personal fault that a church 
was not repaired. Was there any case 
the other way that was an authority ? 
He did not refer to Viner and Bacon. 
The single case, or supposed case, to 
contravene the doctrine was an anony- 
mous case, 1 Ventris, $367, in 1684. 
That was a motion for a probibition 
to the Ecclesiastical Court, in respect 
to a rate, which it was suggested had 
not been made with the consent of the 
parishioners ; and the Court said, that 
if the churchwardens duly summoned 
the parishioners, and they refused to 
meet, “or” make a rate, the church- 
wardens might make one alone, for 
the repairs of the church, if needful, 
Lecause the churchwardens would be 
the parties liable to be cited. The 
whole difficulty of the case arose from 
an error ina single letter, because if, 
instead of “ or” make a rate, we read 
“to” make a rate, it would be per- 
fectly reconcileable with the doctrine 
laid down in other cases; and the text 
writers who followed that case so un- 
derstood it, and cited it as an authority. 

It has been said, that Bishop Gib- 
son had adopted the case of Ventris 
as it stood; but this was an error. 
The only passage in Gibson which re- 
ferred to this point was 1196, where 
he laid it down, that the parishioners 
are to be summoned, and if none ap- 
pear, the churchwardens alone may 
make a rate, because they are to be 
cited, and punished for neglect of re- 
pairing the church; and against the 
authorities cited for this is 1 Ventris, 
367. Gibson, therefore, did not say, 
that if the parishioners, being sum- 
moned, shall meet and refuse a rate, 
it is competent to the churchwardens 
to make one. One of the greatest and 
most learned men ever known in this 
country, Prideaux, whose book, pub- 
lished in 1701, and which is a model 
for all such works, contains express 
directions for churchwardens to pre- 
vent the inconveniences resulting from 
their errors and ignorance, and which 
refers expressly to ‘the repairs of the 
church and chureh-rates, states, (sect. 














52, p. 55) that the churchwardens are 
to survey the repairs, and levy an equal 
rate on the parish to defray them ; aod 
that the rate must be made “ with the 
consent of the major part of the pa- 
rishioners ;” that the churchwardens 
are to call a meeting of the parishioners, 
when whatever rate is made with the 
consent of the major part who come 
to the meeting will be a good and legal 
rate; or the rate may be made by the 
churchwardens alone, if, on calling a 
meeting, the parishioners shall not 
come. Amongst the cases cited as 
authorities for this, is 1 Ventris, 367. 
But there was one case, supposed to 
be decided by Sir W. Wynne, in 1799, 
in the Arches’ Court, which excited 
his astonishment. If there was no 
mistake in that case, be (Dr. Addams) 
was sorry it had been brought forward ; 
for a case of a more startling descrip- 
tion he never met with. The case 
which he took from a manuscript note 
by Mr.Arnold, was “ Gaudern v. Selby,” 


brought by appeal from the Court of 


Peterborough. (See p.762.) A church- 
warden had expended money on his 
own credit, and called on the vestry 
for a rate to reimburse him, and they 
refused it, and he thereupon levied a 
rate on his own authority; the judge 
in the Court below pronounced the rate 
a valid one, and Sir W. Wynne af- 
firmed the judgment and condemned 
the defendant in the costs, 

Dr. LusHincton.—In the Court 
below there was no allegation given in 
atall. On being brought up by appeal, 
an allegation was given in, which was 
signed by Lord Stowell (then Sir W. 
Scott) ; it passed without debate, and 
on that plea and the evidence of four 
witnesses Sir W. Wynn decided the 
case. 

Dr. AppAmMs.—The church had been 
repaired out of the churchwardens’ 
own funds; the allegation was false in 
that case. Yet the judge affirmed the 
sentence, and condemned the party in 
the costs. Sir W. Wynne, according 
to the note of Dr. Arnold, laid it down 
broadly and distinctly, that where a 
parish refused to make a rate, the 
churchwardens were entitled to make 
one on their own authority. Nobody 
had ever heard of -this case before. 
The report of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
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missioners showed that they did not 
know of the case, or had forgotten it. 

Dr. LusHINGTON.—A most extra- 
ordinary circumstance attending that 
case is, that the citation is dated before 
the rate was made: and it was a cita- 
tion to appear both in the Archdeacon’s 
Court and in the Bishop's Court. 

Dr. Appams.—If the Court feels 
itself bound by this case, it must of 
course admit the libel ; bat for this case 
the Court could have no hesitation in 
holding, that however inconvenient the 
remedy of the compulsory process of 
the Court may be, and whatever ad- 
vantage might attend the investing 
churchwardens with this power, the 
Court cannot recognise it, and the rate 
in this case so called is only a pretended 
rate. In conclusion, he subinitted to 
the Court that, even if it were a matter 
of obligation on a parish to repair the 
church, this was not an admissible 
libel, and the suit must be stopped in 
limine. 

The Queen’s ADVOCATE, in support 
of the libel, said he should vot enter 
into the question of the policy or im- 
policy of church-rates; the Court had 
to determine only a mere question of 
law, —namely, had churchwardens, 
where parishioners had met and refused 
to make a rate, for the necessary repairs 
of the church, a right to make a rate 
or had they not? Dr. Addams. had 
said that the question branched out 
into two separate points,—first, as to 
the liability of a parish to repair the 
body of the church, which he did not 
admit there was any obligation upon 
them to do, though he did not argue 
that point; but his learned friend would 
find it difficult to support the contrary 
proposition, At whatever time this 
obligation was adopted into the law of 
the land, by the law and custom of the 
realm, which were synonymous and 
convertible terms, a parish was bound 
to support the fabric of the church; 
that is, the body ef the church, though 
not the chancel, the repairs of which 
devolved upon the parson. The case 
in Lord Holt proved this, and it was 
so laid down by Lord Coke, and there 
could be no question on it, Then as 
to the manner of making the rate, that 
is, the power of the churchwardens m 
case the parish refused. Dr. Addams 
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said that no text-writer, except Viner 
aud Bacon, laid it down that church- 
wardens had the power of making a 
rate in such circumstances, but the 
ease in Ventris. He (Sir John Dodsor) 
thought he spoke too broadly as to the 
authority of text-writers. Degge in 
his Parson's Councillor, a book of con- 
siderable authority, and cited as an 
authority of the highest order, in p. 
204 (ed. 1820), said that if the parish- 
ioners who came to a meeting duly 
summoned to make a rate, refused or 
neglected to agree to such an assess- 
ment, or refused to meet, “I conceive,” 
he said, “that the churchwardens, 
showing just cause, may make the 
assessment alone.” Now, it was ad- 
mitted that this was suchacase. The 
church was out of repair, and the 
churchwardens were in want of funds 
to pay for the repairs. Degge does, 
indeed, intimate that others had doubts 
on the point, “ but some are of opinion,” 
he says, “that the churchwardens 
cannot proceed alone, but must compel 
the parishioners by ecclesiastical cen- 
sure ;” and he refers to Mod. Rep. and 
the case in Ventris. The conclusion, 
however, to which he arrived is, that 
churclrwardens have a right to make a 
rate if the parish refuse to doso. The 
passage in “ Rogers v. Davenant”’ was 
a mere obiler dictum : nothing was 
done upon the case, and it did not 
negative the right of the churchwardens. 
That case went merely to say, that a 
Bishop cannot appoint a commission 
to levy a rate to “re-edify” the church. 
It was said, in that case, that the 
Spiritual Court may proceed against 
such parishes as are obstinate and re- 
fuse to repair the church, by excom- 
munication; “but they may be also 
liable to pay the rate set by the church- 
wardens,” not the churchwardens and 
other parishioners. The fairconstruc- 
tion of this was,that if the parish refuse 
tomake a rate, the churchwardens may, 
and libel foF itin the Spiritual Court. 
Of the case of “*Pense or Pierce v. 
Prowse” there are three reports; Lord 
Raymond's is the fullest. The prohi- 
bition in that case went on the ground 
that the rate was a mixed rate, for the 
chancel as well as the church, so that 
the proportion for which the parish- 
ioners were legally liable could not be 


ascertained. The case in Ventris was 
the most important on the question, 
and Dr. Addams could not get out of 
it but by altering the text. It wasa 
motion for a prohibition, on the ground 
that the rate had been made without 
consent of the parishioners. ‘The Court 
said, that the churchwardens, if the 
parishioners were summoned and refus- 
ed to meet, “ or” to make a rate, might 
make one alone for the repairs of the 
church, if needful ; because, if the 
repairs were neglected they would be 
cited, and not the parishioners ; and a 
day was given to show cause why the 
Court should granta prohibition. But 
nothing followed. This case had never 
been upset, and all the other cases 
were consistent with it. Ifa parish 
duly meet and refuse a rate, or if they 
refuse to meet, the evil is the same, 
and the remedy ought to be the same, 
Viner says, “ If the parishioners be 
summoned and refuse to meet, ‘or’ to 
make’a rate for the repairs of the church, 
the churchwardens may make a rate 
alone, if needful : because if the repairs 
are neglected, the churchwardens are 
cited, and not the parishioners ;” and 
a reference is made to 1 Ventris, 367 ; 
Bacon says, “ But ifthe churchwardens 
give the parishioners due notice, and 
they refuse to come, ‘or’ being assem- 
bled, refuse to make any rate, the 
churchwardens may make a rate with- 
out their concurrence.” With respect 
to the case of “ Gaudern v. Selby,” in 
the Arches’ Court, he (the learned 
Advocate) was unwilling to enter into 
its details, as the Court had more 
knowledge of it than he had. There 
appeared to be anomalies in that case, 
it being a rate to reimburse, forexample, 
But in 1799 the strictness introduced 
by the courts of common Jaw on this 
point was not known, But if the 
learned Judge was wrong on that point, 
it did not tollow that he was wrong on 
another. He was one of the first judges 
in the ecclesiastical courts, and whose 
decisions were looked up to with great 
respect ; and whatever irregularity there 
might be in that case in the Court 
below, he did decide on principle, that 
churchwardens were bound to see to 
the necessary repairs of the church ; and 
if the parishioners would not make a 
rate, the churchwardens alone had a 
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right todo it. The Court of Arches, 
therefore, had decided the question on 
appeal, and this Court was bound to 
follow the law as laid down by the 
superior court, whatever its own private 
opinion might be. In conformity, 
therefore, with the decision of the Court 
of Arches, this Court was bound to 
admit the libel. 

The learned Advocate read a manu- 
script note ef Sir W. Wynne’s judg- 
ment in the case of “ Gaudern v. Selby,” 
taken by the late Sir Christopher Robin- 
son, (see p.762,) which was to the same 
effect as that of Dr. Arnold—namely, 
that churchwardens had no riglit to 
make a rate themselves in the first in- 
stance without calling a vestry; but if 
the vestry rejected or refused the rate, 
and if the repairs were necessary, they 
might by law do it themselves. 

Dr. NICHOLL, on the same side, ob- 
served that the adjournment of a rate 
for a twelvemonth (which a former 
vestry had also done) was in the eye 
of the law a positive refusal of a rate ; 
and the churchwardens, being bound 
by law to keep the church in repair, 
had made a rate themselves. He might 
assume that a parish was under a legal 
liability to repair the church. Then, 
if the parish neglected this duty, what 
was the remedy? The Court would 
bear in mind the object to be attained 
—namely, the sustentation of the fabric 
of the church, not the punishment of 
an individual for not doing it. If it 
was obligatory on a parish to repair 
the church, and if the Court could only 
order a parish to meet and make a rate, 
they might defeat the object by their 
obstinacy. When it was doubtful what 
the law was, one had a right to argue 
from the inconvenience of such a state 
of the law, and from the convenience 
of churchwardens being empowered to 
make a rate if the vestry refused. In 
the first instance, the churchwardens 
were bound to summon the vestry, and 
the vestry had a right to consider the 
estimates laid before them, and whether 
the amount to be raised ought to be 
raised immediately, or in one or more 
sums. If they fairly went into the 
question, and exercised a fair discretion 
on the subject, they might reject the 

ate, or the rate might be quashed. 
jut in a case of necessity, where a rate 
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for the repairs of the church was refused 
by the vestry, the churchwardens were 
justified in making a rate, and, this 
Court would snstain it. The power of 
churchwardens was limited within the 
narrowest bounds ; they must establish 
the necessity of the expenses before the 
Court. It was admitted that church- 
wardens were not bound to expend 
their own money; if so, and if they 
were liable to punishment for not re- 
pairing the church (as held by Lord 
Stowell in the Thaxted case), they must 
have some means of raising the money, 
and that was given to them by the 
power contended for, The opinion of 
Degye was favourable to this doctrine; 
Watson, Bacon, and Viner laid down 
the law as in the case reported in Ven- 
tris. That case was supported by Lord 
Stowell in the Thaxted and Shadwell 
cases, and the very point had been 
expressly decided by Sir W. Wynne in 
the case of “ Gaudern v, Selby.” 

Dr. LUSHINGTON said that the ques- 
tion submitted for the consideration of 
the Court was one of great importance, 
und undoubtedly he should take time 
to consider of the determination to 
which he ought to come, were it not 
for the intervention of circumstances 
in this case which appeared to him to 
rendersuch delay perfectly unnecessary, 
and, being unnecessary, he thought that 
the sooner he pronounced his judgment 
the better. It was not requisite to 
enter into the details of the proceedings 
which had taken place in this. case. 
A very few words would explain suffi- 
ciently the point of law thatarose. It 
appeared that the churchwardens of 
Braintree summoned a vestry meeting 
for the purpose of having a church-rate 
made. It was admitted on all hands 
that the vestry did meet, and thata 
large majority of the vestry did not 
make the church-rate, but, on the con- 
trary, postponed the consideration of 
it for twelve months; and he had no 
hesitation in saying, that in his judg- 
ment the postponement of the church- 
rate for twelve months was, equivalent 
to a total rejection, under the circum- 
stances of the present case. The church- 
wardens, in consequence of this refusal, 
thought fit to make a rate on the whole 
parish of 3s. in the pound,,.Some.of 
the parishioners having refused to pay 
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the rate, proceedings were instituted 
in the Court which had properly juris- 
diction over the subject, m order, in the 
first instance, to enforce the rate, and 
as all the facts and circumstances had 
been fully stated in the libel, it was 
unnecessary for him to enter into any 
further details. Upon these facts there 
arose a great and important question 
of law, namely, whether the church- 
wardens had authority and power to 
make an assessment upon the parish, 
in the nature of a church-rate, for the 
purpose there mentioned, when the 
vestry had assembled in pursuance of 
notice, and refused tomakea rate. It 
was nota little singular that a question 
of this very great importance should 
come to bedecidedin 1837. One would 
naturally have supposed that in the 
lapse of so many years since the Re- 
formation there would have been some 
instance ia which church-rates would 
have been refused, and enforced by the 
churchwardens, if they had the power 
of doing so. It did not, however, ap- 
pear that the question had ever been 
directly put in issue or determined. 
In the first instance, then, it became 
his duty to inquire whether or not the 
case of Gaudern v. Selby was a binding 
authority. If he considered ita binding 
authority upon bim, he should not feel 
it any part of his Cuty to enter into the 
merits of the case, as, whatever might 
be the conclusion come to by him in 
his own mind, he should feel bound by 
the authority to pronounce one, and 
one ouly, judgment. This led him a 
little to wquire into the rules and prin- 
ciples on which precedents were binding 
before he examined the particular merits 
of the present case. He apprehended 
that where a court had a co-ordinate 
jurisdiction, that was to say, where 
decisions were pronounced by judges 
professing the same degree of jurisdic- 
tion, a single precedent might or might 
not be binding, according to the peculiar 
circumstances of the case. It ought 
to be binding where it was acquiesced 
in for a series of years, and where it 
was considered as a good and valid 
authority by other judges whose 
opinions were entitled to weight. On 
the other hand he apprehended that a 
single precedent, if unknown and un- 
sanctioned from the time of its being 
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pronounced, onght not to govern the 
opinion of a co-ordinate court: they 
were to consider whether the judgment 
was right or wrong; they should not 
hesitate to overrule it if they considered 
the principle laid down inconsistent 
with those laid down by other judges. 
But in the case of a precedent laid 
down by a superior court another con- 
sideration necessarily arose. He ap- 
prehended that an inferior court couid 
not of its own authority reject the pre- 
cedents repeatedly laid down hy a 
superior court. There might indeed 
be some very particular case in which 
an inferior court would feel it a part 
of its duty to investigate the question 
with considerable care. Looking, for 
instance, at the very highest authority, 
the House of Lords, it had not been 
held on all occasions as altogether 
binding, but this was only under cir- 
cumstances so totally different that it 
was not necessary to advert to them, 
because, without some very peculiar 
circumstances, undoubtedly such pre- 
cedents would be held binding. He 
apprehended that obedience to a supe- 
rior court was the first duty which an 
inferior judge had to perform, as the 
fair presumption was, that the superior 
judge was not only superior in rank 
and station, but also in judgment and 
ability; and he thought that the evil 
which would arise from uncertainty, if 
any judge were to step loose from pre- 
cedents, and give his judgments accord- 
ing to his own impression of every 
individual case, would overwhelm and 
distract the best interests of the 
country; for the great interest of the 
people was that the law should be cer- 
tain, and that all should know by what 
rules they should govern themselves. 
Upon that principle he would endeavour 
to regulate his conduct on the present 
occasion. The first question, then, 
which he had to consider was, whether 
there was a precedent here or not, and 
this was a very important question. 
To form a precedent he apprehended 
that certain things mustarise, In the 
first. place, to be a binding precedent, 
the actual point must have arisen in 
both cases, and to govern the present 
case the precedent must, (to use a com- 
mon expression,) run upon all fours 
with it. The point must have been 














directly decided, and that decision must 
not have been overruled by any subse- 
quentdecision. These, he apprehended, 
were the rules and principles which 
should render precedents binding. The 
question then at present was, whether 
the case of Gaudern ov. Selby was a 
precedent or not? That case came 
with the appearance of surprise upon 
the whole court. It was not known 
ty the ecclesiastical commissioners, or 
ut least it was not recollected by any 
of the members of the commission ; 
and during the thirty years that he had 
been in that court he had never beard 
this case adverted to, nor was he aware 
that there was such acase In existence 
till very lately. But it was obvious 


that this did uot destroy its force, if 


upon examination it was found clothed 
with the other qualities which consti- 
tuted a precedent. The case was de- 
cided by a very learned and accurate 
judge, Sir William Wynne, on the 25th 
of February, 1799, he being then Dean 
of the Arches Court. It appeared that 
two. notes were taken of the case by 
Dr. Arnold and Sir Christopher Robin- 
son, and the notes of both were sub- 
stantially alike. As to the case itself, 
it was certainly one in which, not to 
use too strong a term, there appeared 
to be a great deal of eccentricity. The 
citation was dated the 17th of April, 
1794, the party appeared on the 28th 
of May, and the rate was stated to have 
been made on the 11thof May. There 
must, therefore, have beensome mistake 
either in the month or the year, but 
which it was he could not undertake 
to say. The libel alleged that due 
notice had been given, and that the 
rate bad been made with the consent 
of the majority of the parishioners ; 
but it was proved in the evidence that 
so far from this being the case, the 
majority had disallowed the rate. Upon 
this state of the case the judgment was 
pronounced. The learned judge did 
not advert to any authorities: he said 
he was of opinion that the repairs were 
necessary, and that as the vestry had 
been called upon to make an assessment 
for defraying the expense of these re- 
pairs, and had refused to do so, the 
churchwardens had a right to make 
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a rate for the purposé themselves. 


This was the result of the case. The 
point was there distinctly put in issue, 
evidence was taken of the tacts, so that 
Sir W. Wynne had not only the point 
of law betore him, but all the facts as 
proved in the evidence. But the point 
there decided was the very point upon 
which he had then to decide. He did 
not hesitate to say that, if he were a 
co-ordinate judge, the total absence of 
all authorities and precedents would 
have formed a matter of weighty con- 
sideration in bis mind as to whether 
he should have allowed his opinion to 
be governed by the judgment in this 
case. But that judgment had been 
deliberately pronounced by the Dean 
of the Arches, a superior court to that 
in which he was then sitting. As 
his judgments were liable to be sub- 
mitted by appeal to the Dean of the 
Arches, and to be overruled by him, 
whose decisions constituted the law 
which he (Dr. Lushington) was bound 
to administer, looking at these circum- 
stances, and at the principles he had 
himself laid down, be telt himself bound 
by the judgment pronounced in the 
case of Gaudern and Selby, and in 
obedience to that judyment, to admit 
the present libel. Whether this was 
good law or not, or what ought to be 
the law of the case, was a question 
upon which be did not consider himself 
called upon to prenounce auy opinion. 
He might, however, observe, that there 
were other reasons for his vot entering 
into the merits of the case, though he 
thought those be had stated were satis- 
factory. Ue thought that upon a ques- 
tion of such great importance, and 
which he supposed, from what he had 
heard in the course of the argument, 
would be carried to another tribunal, 
it would be better that it should vo 
there in no way affected by his judg- 
ment in one way or the other. 
The libel was then admitted. 


In this case the Court of ‘Queen's 
Bench has granted a rule to show cause 
why a prohibition should not be granted, 
and directed in the mean time that 
proceedings should be stayed. 


APPEAL 
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APPEAL FROM PETERBOROUGH ON A CHURCH-RATE, 


ArcHes Court. 


GAUDERN 2. SELBY.—FEB. 25, 1799. 


[We have been favoured with the following copy of the MS. Note of the late 
Sir C. Robinson, now in possession of his son, Dr. Robinson,an Advocate 


in Doctors’ Commons. | 


Court.—This is a case commenced 
by citation, April 1794, by Selby, 
churchwarden for 1793-4, in the parish 
of Eastern Mandit, for church repairs. 

The rate amounts to 31/. 6s. ; at the 
head of that rate Mr. Gaudern charged 
9. 6s. Od. 

The libel pleads, vestry, May, 1793, 
and resolution of vestry tor rate of 9d. 
in the pound, and that Gaudern, at 
time of making this rate, occupied 
Jands at rent of 2004. per annum. Suit 
before the Surrogate of the Archdeacon 
and Chancellor of Peterborough. 

Decree against Gaudern, with costs 
of suit ; from that sentence this appeal 
brought. 

Allegation, that the repairs that were 
necessary might have been done for 
less than $11. 

That no notice was given in the 
church of vestry. 

That the article stating general con- 
currence untrue. 

Rate generally disallowed. 

Not denied that church in want of 
repairs. 

No fraud or improper practice alleged 
against churchwardens. 

No inequality or unfairness alleged 
against the rate. 

Admitted by Gaudern, that he occu- 
pied the sum mentioned, and the rate 
tair. 

But ground that is taken, two Ob- 
jections— 

Repairs not such as to require 311. ; 
and, Rate not made by parishioners in 
vestry. 

With respect to first, I take that 
law which has been laid down,—that 
churchwarden, from office, bound to 
keep the old edifice in repair. He 
cannot buy a new bell,or build gallery, 
or make any addition, and that he 
does not want authority of parishioners 
for those repairs any farther than by 
their election of him to office, nor can 
parishioners object the repairs improvi- 
dent ; if they are injured, it is by the 





indiscretion of their own choice, They 
may indeed remove the churchwarden 
by proper application to the court, 
but they cannot refuse to indemnify 
him for sams actually expended in 
repairs, other articles of expense, wine 
for sacrament, sweeping of the church, 
attendance on visitation. 

But it is said these ought to be spe- 
cified. But I think the gentlemen 
who say so, confound two things: the 
minutia of this rate, and the items of 
expense, which a churchwarden must 
give an account of; for every sum 
beyond 40 shillings a churchwarden 
must produce vouchers, for 40 shillings 
I believe his own oath is sufficient. If, 
therefore, it could be proved that after 
passing all his accounts and necessary 
deductions, the sum required might be 
under $1/.; yet what of that? the rest 
would not be lost to the parish, it 
would remain to be transferred to his 
successor. No objection, therefore, 
could lie on that ground. But I think 
the evidence of the case shows the 
church was in want of the repairs done ; 
commandments obliterated: these ne- 
cessary to be renewed, enjoined by 
canons; King’s arms, though these are 
not by canons, yet by King’s proclama- 
tion, after the restoration, to acknow- 
ledge the King’s supremacy : where 
these had been hung up before, ex- 
tremely proper they should be con- 
tinued. 

As to assessment, not necessary that 
it should appear by assessment that it 
was an equal assessment. But that 
not before the Court, as that makes no 
part of Mr. Gaudern’s objection. The 
objection that no notice was given in 
the church is utterly unfounded. They 
seem to have confounded two circum- 
stances. 

Vestry, to authorize churchwardens 
to make repairs, not necessary. That 
vestry was called for purpose of making 
assessment is positively sworn. Mr. 
Byerly says he was at the vestry, and 























that Gaudern was there; that they 
offered Selby a rate of 6d. per pound, 
but he would not accept it. Other 
witnesses, Manning and Clayson, they 
say, they and other landholdersobjected 
to repairs as improvidently and extra- 
vagantly made. 
part ; refusal of Selby. In my opinion, 
churchwarden pertectly justified in 
doing that. If repairs such as he was 
authorized to make, the offer of less than 
repayment oppressive and unfair. 
What is the case then !—Vestry 
refused to make the rate. What the 
law ?—I do apprehend the church- 
warden has a right to make such a rate 
himself. He cannot do it without 
calling on them, undoubtedly ; but if 
they refuse, if they object improvidence, 
no matter. If repairs have actually 
been made, on the refusal of parishion- 


Political Retrospect. 


Offer of payment of 


ers to make rate, I am of opinion he 
may by law do it himself. It is said 
that churchwardens might have pro- 
ceeded against parishioners by eccle- 
siastical censures to make arate. But 
how is that to be done ? is the parish to 
be put under interdict? The church- 
warden, indeed, is sworn to his dis- 
charge of his ofhice, and if he neglects, 
he may be proceeded against by eccle- 
siastical censure. But that would be 
no remedy for him against the parish- 
loners. 

On the whole, as I think the church- 
wardens have been justified in what 
they did, and there has been a combina- 
tion against them by some individuals, 
for I cannot call it a parish act, L shall 
confirm the decree of the judge below, 
and condemn the appellant in the costs 
of the appeal. 





POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


NNN ern ws 


Domestic.—Her Majesty opened 
the first parliament of her reign on the 
20th of November, with a speech con- 
taining less meaning than even such 
documents are usually blessed with. 
The critical situation of the ministry 
is sufficiently indicated by this fact, as 
also by the fact that there were no less 
than 296 Conservative members pre- 
sent at the re-election of the speaker, 
which, however, was allowed without 
opposition. Lord Johu Russell, on 
being rather hardly pressed by the Ra- 
dicals, spoke a truly Conservative 
spe ech, which has been followed by 
sundry complaints, and threats of the 
withdrawal of support on the part of 
a numerous division of the hitherto 
ministerial phalanx. We have, how- 
ever, too frequently found the existing 
ministry trimming to every wind that 
blows, to set much value on these, or 
any deelarations fromm them; and as 
the Radicals a/one would be deprived 
of all power of doing injury to the 
Constitution, it is likely they, also, will 
prefer the chances of mischief de- 
pending ona league with a ministry 
which (according to the elegant lan- 





guage of Mr. Wakley,) they find “a 
more squeezable commodity” than the 
one by which it must inevitably be re- 
placed, rather than, by a withdrawal 
of support, lose the power of “ squeez- 
ing” altogether. One thing is plain, 
that (as we foretold on noticing the 
election returns) the Church and Con- 
stitution are saved ; that the power of 
the democracy is for the present laid 
under some restraint; and that when- 
ever that “ consummation devoutly to 
be wished,” of the retirement of the 
ministry, takes place, the Conservatives 
must come into power. A few days 
will, probably, determine the future 
course of events: and in the mean 
time we may observe, that the speeches, 
not only of the Conservative leaders 
but of their opponents also, clearly 
show the consciousness of all, that we 
have at length arrived at “ ¢he begin- 
ning of the end,” The development 
of these events may be hastened or 
retarded, but of the result there can 
be no rational doubt ; and that result 
is, the salvation of the Church, the 
Constitution, and the Monarchy, at 
least for the present generation ! 
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Convocation OF THE CLERGY AT St. Paut’s CaTHEDRAL.—On Thursday 
morning, 16th ult., the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of London and 
Salisbury, attended by Sir H. Jenner and a numerous body of civilians, in their 
scarlet robes, were met at the grand west door entrance by the dignitaries of the 
Cathedral, and proceeded in grand procession through the body to the choir, where 
the Litany, in Latin, was read by the junior Bishop on the Bench, Dr. Denison, 
Bishop of Salisbury. The grand anthem, “ The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,” 
was then performed by the Minor Canons and Lay Vicars, after which a “‘ Clerum’”’ 
was delivered in the purest Latinity by the Venerable Dr. Lyall, Archdeacon of 
Colchester. 

The Gloria in excelsis of Tallis concluded the imposing service, when the Arch- 
bishop, attended by the Proctors sent to represent the Clergy from each Diocese, 
proceeded to elect as their Prolocutor the Very Rev. Dr. Goodenough (late Master 
of Westminster School), Dean of Wells, to represent them in Convocation, and 
to present him (the said Prolocutor) to the Upper House of Convocation on Thursday, 
the 22d ult., in the Jerusalem Chamber, to which day and place the convocation 
was accordingly prorogued. There were present, besides the Bishops, the Deans of 
Norwich and Wells; Archdeacons of London, Huntingdon, and Colchester; the 
Revs. S. Smyth, J. Tate, J. Barret, J. Lonsdale, &c. ; Canons of the Cathedral, and 
a numerous body of the Clergy, delegates from the rural districts. 

The Convocation of the Province of Canterbury accordingly met on the Thursday, 
at 11 o’clock, at the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster. There were present in the 
Upper House his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Bishops of London, 
Lincoln, Salisbury, and Hereford; and of the Lower House, about 40 members. 
After the Litany had been read in Latin by the Lord Bishop of Hereford, the Prolo- 
cutor, Dr. Goodenough, Dean of Wells, was presented to the Archbishop by Dr. 
Barnes, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. The address, in Latin, having been made 
as usual by the Prolocutor, the Lower House retired into the outer chamber. After 
a short time, the address to Her Majesty was brought by the Prolocutor from the 
Upper House. Its tenour was chiefly to express the loyalty and affection of the 
Clergy of the province of Canterbury to Her Most Gracious Majesty. In these 
expressions there prevailed a most hearty and sincere unanimity. A large number 
of the members of the Lower House of Convocation, deeply feeling the responsi- 
bility resting upon them at this first meeting of the constitutional representatives of 
the Clergy, since the establishment of the perpetual Ecclesiastical Commission, were 
anxious humbly to propose to the Upper House that a clause should be inserted in 
the address, praying that henceforth the deliberation and sanction of the whole body 
of prelates might be required as a condition to any changes in the institutions and 
administration of the Church. Two amendments were proposed respecting the Com- 
mission, but were ultimately suffered to drop. On the first, many of the members 
present did not divide. The second was put, and rejected by the consent of the 
mover and many of the supporters. Among the reasons leading to this result was 
an earnest desire to avoid any act which, through the exceeding perplexity arising 
from the undefined nature of the constitutional privileges of the Lower House, might 
involve them with the Upper. 








ORDINATIONS.— 1837. 
By the Lord Bishop of London. 
Deacon.—F. A. O’Meara,"A.B. Trinity College, Dublin, for Upper Canada Clergy 
Society. 
Priest.— J. U. Graf, for Church Missionary Society, Siecra Leone Station. 


By the Lord Pishop of Durham. 
DEACONS. 


Name. Degree. College. University. 
Bayldon, John . . . - « (let. dim.) 
Berkeley, William Comyns . . . . . . B.A. Jesus Cambridge 
Cart, Charles . . S ghistlie.-« «+ -«0tedie Eee Oxford 


Cassidy, William . . . . . (let. dim) B.A. 














University, 


Name. 
Drury, Henry 
Edmonds, John . 
Malcolm, Henry 
Milburne, William 
Rawes, John . 
Robinson, Robert 


Salmon, William, Senior 


Blane, Henry 

Bird, George . ‘ 
Carr, Henry Bryne. 
Chattoe, Robert . 
Clark, John Dixon . 
Dunn, John Woodham . 
Grieve, John . 
Nevin, Thomas . 
Shafto, Slingsby Dunco 
Thompson, George Selb 


Williamson, Robert Hopper . 


Wilson, William . 


Bullocke, H. B. . 
Fulford, J. L. 

Lane, R. 
May,J.L. . 
Thorold, W. . 
Tooze, H. J. . 
Warren J. 


. . . 


Barnes, R. W. 
Batten, H. 
Bennett, E. . 
Bennett, W. B. 
Borlase, W. 
Buckley, J. 
Davis, S. 
Edwards, J. 
Farrington, E. 
Hooker, C. 
Lowe, G. . 
Needham, R. 
Rundle, 8. 
Salter, F. . 
Thomas, W. J 


~ an 
w. 


Peake, James Rooin 


Hawkes, Abiathar . 


Elliott, George . 
Lawson, John . . 
Power, Alexander B 
Wannop, John 

Whitelock, William . 


ath 


mbe 
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DEACONS. 
Degree. 


B.A. 


University. 
Cambridge 
Durham 
Cambridge 
Durham 


College 
Caius 

B.A. St. John’s 
B. 
B. 


A. 
A. 


a oie Queen's Oxford 
(let. dim.) 
PRIESTS. 
B.A. 
B.A, 


Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Durham 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Durham 


Brasennose 
St John's 
M.A. University 
B.A. Trinity 
M.A. University 
B.A. Queen’s 


St. John’s 
University 
Jesus 
Caius 


oi 


By the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 
DEACONS. 

B 

B 

B 

B 


Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxiord 
Oxford 


Exeter 
Trinity 
Queen’s 
Queen’s 
Worcester 
Brasennose 
Exeter 


A. 
nike 
Ae 
-A. 
M.A, 
B 

: B. 
PRIESTS. 
BR 


A. 
A. 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cainbridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Queen’s 
Exeter 
St. John’s 
Wadham 
Queen's 
Magdalen 
Christ’s 
Exeter 
Magdalen 
Exeter 
Merton 


A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 


3. A. 
A. 
A. 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 


Trinity 

Exeter 

St. Peter's 

By the Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
DEACON. 

I 


B.A. 


2 
I» 


A. Oxford 


ow Magdalen Hall 
PRIEST 

‘ Wadham Oxford 
By the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

PRIESTS. 

B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A, 
B.A. 
3.A. 


>. 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Dublis 

Cambridge 


Pembroke 

St. John’s 
Catherine Hall 
Trinity 

St. John’s 
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Name. 
Alston, George 
Disney, J. W. K. 
Jameson, Thomas 


Spencer, Robert F. . 


Sturgeon, Thomas 
Sturgeon, William 


Taylor, Robert G. C, 


Wren, John H. . 


Field, James . 
Finlayson, John . 
Flynn, Daniel 
Higginbotham, W. 


Woods, Blenherhasset . 
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By His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 


DEACONS. 
Degree. 
3° (let. dim.) B.A. 
a aw. ee ditto B.A. 
ditto B.A. 
ditto B.A. 
© «© « « « (let. dim.) M.A. 
» Sel ditto M.A. 
ditto M.A. 
ditto B.A. 
PRIESTS. 
- (let. dim.) B.A. 
e ditto M.A. 
ae ditto M.A. 
Bes ditto 
ditto 


PREFERMENTS. 
The Right Rev. Georce Trevor SPENCER, Bishop of Madras. 
The Right Rev. Tuomas Carr, Bishop of Bombay. 


Narre. Preferment 
£ 
Anson, Fred. . . Beelsby 450 
Argies, J. A. . . Trittenden 287 
Bagot, L. F. . Sibbertoft 
Baldwin, A. - Tonge 199 
Barnes, W. L.. . Knapton 29 


Bright, J. 


Briscoe, F.. . . Turk Dean 274 
Browne, T. M. . Great Witcomb 97 
Chafers, T. . g St. John’s Church, ) 198 


t 
ChampneysW.W. ; 
Chester, H. C.. 
Corbett, S. D.D. . 
§ 


Dandridge, G. . ’ 


Dowell, T. . 
Gurney, W. W. 


Bethnal green 4 
St.Mary’sMatfellon, ? 868 
otherwiseWhtechpl. §~ 


. Treyford with Didling, 144 


Archidiaconal Stall 
Sherborne§ Windrush, 194 
Little Barrington 100 


- Coleford 45 
. Roborough 191 


Hailstone, J. jun.. Bottisham 268 
Hodgson, Archd. . Edensor 40 
Judge, L. E. . Woolvercot 80 
Jackson, R. . Wonastow 95 


Ley,C. . . 
Langshaw, T. W. . 
Ludlow, E.. . 
Matthews, J. J. 
Menzies, J. 

Moore, G. B. . 


Nairne,C. . . ; 
Owen, C. G. 
Padwick, N. ; 


Parker, H.J.. . 
Pilgrim, R. T.. 
Pitt, C. W.. 
Richey, J. . 
Ricketts, W. 


. AlthorpewithAmcotts 400 


Bepton 127 


. Winterborne St. Martin,73 


. Melbury Bubbs 222 
. Wyke Regis 623 
. Tunstall 479 

St. Botolph 116 


§& St. Peter-at-Gouts 94 


. ShawcumDonnington,474 
. Daglingworth 
. Slapten 96 
- Dunstew 


266 


237 


Net Value. County. 


Lincoln Lincoln ‘ 


Oxford Oxford 


Diocese. Patron. 
Lincoln Lincoln Coll.Ch.of Southwell 
Kent Canter. T.L. Hodges, Esq.M.P. 
Northam. Peterboro’ Bp. of Oxford 

Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Rev. Dr. Barnes, 


§ Nertlk Norw. | Meszor Peter'vOall 
. LydburycumNorbury, 551 


Shropsh. Hereford Own Petition 


Gloster G.& B. D.&C. of Ch. Ch. 
Gloster G. & B. J.Browne,Esq.&othrs 
MiddlesexLondon Brasennose Coll. 


MiddlesexLondon Brasennose Coll. 


Sussex Chichest. Lord Selsey 

York York Abp. of York 
Gloster G. & B. Lord Sherborne 
Gloster G. & B. Lord Chancellor 
Gloster G.& B. Bp. of G. & B. 
Devon Exeter Bp. of Exeter 
Camb. Ely The Queen 

Derby L. & C. Duke of Devonshire 
Oxford Oxford Merton College 


Monmout. Llandaff SirW.Pilkington, Bt. 


Lincoln Lincoln ‘The Queen 

Sussex Chich. W.S.Poyntz,Esq.M.P. 
Dorset Salisbury Bp. of Salisbury 
Dorset Salisbury Earl of Llchester 
Dorset Salisbury Bp. of Winchester 
Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 


Preb. in Line, Cath. 
Prec. of Lincoln 


- Dodbrooke 183 Devon Exeter H.BattsOwen, D.D. 
‘Kee x 
St. Thomas 9 Church WestmindChester Trustees 
at Milnthorpe 
High Halden 825 Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 


Berks Oxford Rev. Dr. Penrose 
Gloster G.& B. Lord Chancellor 
Devon Exeter Wm. Page, Esq. 


Sir G.Dashwood,Bt. 

















Name 


Rookes, C.. 
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. Nymet Rowland 
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Diocese. 
Exeter L. 


Patron, 
A. Radford, Esq. 


Net Value. 








County. 
Devon 


Preferment 


Scurr, J. . . » Ninebanks 124 Northum.P.oftlexham T. BeaumontEsq. 
Todd, E. J. - Combpyne 127 Devon Exeter Bp. of Exeter 
Trevanion, F. W... Wadworth 110 York P.of D.&C.York W.Walker,Esq. 
Veitch, A. . Revesby 77°~= Lincoln Lincoln ; — rien saa . 
Wait, — D.D.. . Great Chart 668 Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterb. 
Waterfield, R.. ThurcastonwithAnstey676 Leicester Lincola Emmanuel Coll, 
Waud, S. W. . Madingle 'y 78 Camb. Ely 3p. of Ely 
Wheeler, A. . St. Martin,Woreester 378 Worc. Wore. D. & C. of Worcester 
St. Saviour’s Chi ; . 
Wignall, ; a : ua ees Lance. Chester Vicar of Blackburn 
« Bamberbridge 5 
CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
£ 
Barnes, J. . Warton with Borwick eH Lancash, Chester D.& C. of Worcest. 
: §{ Ewerbv 7? ‘ { Lord Chancellor 
2] : l sine 
Bellaman, J. . d South Kyme vo h Lincoln Lincoln 3 d Sir A. Hume 
Browne, F. D.D.. Launton 618 Oxford Oxford Bp. of London 
bs ii § Ambrosden 228 Oxford Oxtord y G. O. P. Turner 

Dryden, Rev. Sir H. ¢ Leek Wootton 300 Warwick L. & C. Leigh, Esq. 


, § Althorpewith Amcotts 4002, § The — 
Fenton, J.. . 2 Doddington 180 § Lincoln Lincoln ; UCol. Jarvise [lesley 
Gilly. W Wanstead 616 Essex London Hon.W.T.L.P.Wel- 
we Dori Hawkedon 275 Suffolk Norwich O. R. Oakes, Esq. 
7 Ww abness 317 Ussex 
Grant, J. F. . ; + ig ped — = aan , Lord Chancellor 
Holder, W.C.. . Cam 95 Gloster G. & B. Bp. of Gloster 
Laurence, T. F. . East Fardon 400 Northam. Peterboro’St. John’s Coll,O«f 
relies ; § Moorby 140) : ad § Bp. of Carlisle 
L’Oste, C. N.. 2 Revesby 776 Lincoln Lincoln 4 
Love, J.H. . . Somerleyton 386 Suffolk Norwich Rev.G. Anguish 
Maddocks, E.. . Kynsham 15 Hereford Hereford L. Evelyn, Esq. 
, y ) 1 
Mossop, — . Langford 240 Bedford Linceln Lord Chancellor 
, Beeston St. Law- 2 
) 
Preston, G.. > rence 108 ? > Norfolk Norwich Sir J. Preston 
Tasburgh 275 

. Hinton St. George 107 a = We 
Stambury, H.. ; Seavington St. Michl. 290 Somerset B. & W. Eari Poulett 


J 


Thomas, T.S. J. ; 


Steele S. 


Name. 
Dicken, C. R. 
Disney, J. W. K. 
Edwards, E. . 
Gibbs, M. 
Hankinson, R. E. 
Maturin, C. H.. 
Nicholls, H. . 
Parker, R. 


Ribbons, F, B. . 


Richards, J. W. 
Robinson, R. 


Llanrhaiadr - yo - t 
Mochnant 4 
Llansaintfraed a 124 
Glynceriog = 
Begelly 
Williamston 


520 § Bp. of St. Asaph 
-Denbigh St. Asaph 


¢ Vise. Dungannon 


ann 


216 Pemb. 


St.David’s Sir R. B. P. Phillips 


APPOINTMENTS, 
Appointment. 

Head Mastership of Grammar School, Ashby-de-la- Zouch» 

Assistant Chaplain at Carysfort Chapel, Blackrock 
. » Curacy of Wrexham. 
. . Sunday Evening Lectureship at All Saints, Cambridge. 
. . Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
Master in Birmingham and Edgebaston Proprietary School 
Official of the Archdeacon of Exeter. 
Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Carrick. 
Commercial Master in Birmingham and Edgebaston Pro- 

prietary School. 

Surmaster to the Free Grammar School, Manchester. 
Curacy of St. Nicholas, Newcastle-upon-T yne. 


{ 
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Name. 
Sutton, R. 
Tancock, O. J. . 
Wilson, R. 
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Appointment. 
Chaplain to the Lord Mayor of York. 
Mastership of ‘Truro Grammar Schoo!. 
Chaplaincy of H. M. 8S. Edinburgh. 


OBITUARY. 


Name. 
Alexander, J. W. 
Bryer, T.. ° 
Champernowne, J.. ° 
ESS eee 


Gardiner, J. W. S.. 
Greville, A.. . 
Knight, F. D.D. 
Moore, C.R. . 
Nixon, R. 

Owen, W. 

Ranier, P. 

Stewart, A... . 
Wilson, T. F. . . 
Worthington, R. B. 


Appointment or Residence. 
At Rayne, Essex, formerly of Trinity College, Oxford. 
At Demerara; Scholar of St. John’s, Cambridge. 
Commoner of Christ’s Church, Oxford, 
At Thetford House, near Bourn, and of Clare Hall, Camb. 
Formerly of Brasennose College, Oxford. 
Late Curate of Eyke, Suffolk. 
At West Park House, near Bristol. 
At Paris; late of Christ Church. 
At Kenmure Castle; formerly of Christ Church. 
At Woodside, Cheshire ; late Fellow of Trinity Coll. Camb. 
Of Oriel College, Oxford. 
At Torquay, Devon. 
At Clarence Cottage, Gillygate, York. 
At Guernsey ; St. Mary Hall,Oxford. 


OXFORD. 


Tue University STatuTes.—A general 
revision of the Statutes of the University 
having been for some time in progress, a 
portion of the Statutes, so revised, com- 
prising Titles [. I. IIL. was, after having 
been duly promulgated in Congregation, 
on the preceding Monday, submitted to the 
Convocation on the following Thursday. 

The Convocation assembled at two 
o'clock, and was very fully attended. The 
Members present were, as far as we were 
able to judge, principally the resident 
Fellows, Tutors, and Masters of the Uni- 
versity, there not being, as we believe, 
more than twenty who could be fairly 
called non-resident. The Statutes, as pro- 
posed, were first read continuously, and 
then, after some very powerful, and not 
very brief, speeches by Mr. Vaughan 
Thomas, Mr. Sewell, and Dr. Pusey, the 
portions proposed for abrogation, and the 
new sections and paragraphs proposed for 
adoption, were separately put, the whole 
being divided into sixteen portions; and 
upon‘each of these the votes were taken. 

Title I.—The first vote, namely, that the 
words “ sequioris evi’ and “Ita tamen, 
quod Lectores seu Professores non tene- 
antur legere tempore quadragesimali” be 
omitted, was carried in the affirmative, the 
numbers being-- Placet, 114; non placet,42. 

The second, which proposed that the 

Latin Prayers and the Concio ad Clerum, 
commonly known as the Latin Sermon, at 
the commencement of Term, should be 
abrogated, and instead thereof, that the 
Litany and Prayers following should be 
read in English, and a Sermon in English 
preached, was thrown out.—Place?, 81; 
non-placet, 102. 


Vote 3.—The clause empowering the 
preacher at the commencement of term to 
be taken in turn from those Graduates 
capable of preaching before the Univer- 
sity, as in the case of the Sunday sermons, 
instead of as heretofore, confining them to 
Graduates in Divinity, or at least to Mas- 
ters of Arts of four years’ standing, was 
carried. —Placet, 90 ; non-placet, 89. 

Vote 4.—The proposal that the obsolete 
eustom of the Proctors appointing two 
Regent Masters to chaunt the Litany, and 
imposing a fine of five shillings each on 
such as refused, should be discontinued ; 
and that the Proctors or two Masters, to 
be by them deputed, shall read or chaunt 
the Litany, the Vice-Chancellor, or a 
Pro- Vice-Chancellor reading the Prayers, 
was carried. —Placet, 104; non-placet, 68. 

Title 11. — Vote 5.—The section in the 
old Statutes directing the technical form 
in which the Matriculation Registers shall 
be kept (a form which from its inconve- 
nience and liability to error, has been dis- 
continued for nearly 150 years), was 
abrogated.— Placet, 117; non-placet, 48. 

Vote 6.—The fine of 6s. 8d. for the non- 
entry of a Student’s name in the Matricu- 
lation Register, abrogated; in future, 
persons entering a college or hall, and 
not Matriculating within fifteen days, for- 
feit all university benefits and privileges.— 
Placet, 1175; non-placet, 44. 

Vote 7.—The proposition that the Stu- 
dent, at the time of Matriculation, should 
not be called on to take the oath of supre- 
macy, thrown out. — Placet, 61; mon- 
placet,,116. [Previously to this scrutiny 
commencing, Mr. Professor Powell stated, 
in few words, his objection to the retention 














of subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and Mr. Meade, of Wadham, made a 
powerful appeal against dispensing with 
the oath of supremacy, an abrogation of 
which, at this juncture, he considered as 
peculiarly ill-timed. Before Vote 8 was 
submitted, Professor Rigaud, in a very 
emphatic manner, called upon the Convo- 
cation not to retain the oath to observe the 
Statutes and customs at Matriculation. 
Our readers will see that the oath of su- 
premacy is retained, that relative to the 
Statutes hitherto taken by young men 
at their first entrance into the University, 
repealed. | 

Vote 8.—The oatu at Matriculation, 
to observe the Statutes, &c. of the Uni- 
versity abrogated, and in lieu thereof the 
following admonition, to be addressed to 
the person matriculated by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, on the delivery of the Parecbola :— 
“Scito te in matriculam Universitatis 
hodie relatum esse, sub hac conditione, 
nempe ut omnia Statuta hoc libro com- 
prehensa pro virili observes.””— Placet, 
103; non-placet, 63. 

Vote 9.—* De officio Bedellcrum circa 
Scholares matriculandos,” abrogated. 
Placet, 87 ; non-placet, 35. 

Vote 10.—The pecuniary fine imposed 
for non-matriculation within a certain 
time, abrogated; the Tutor held re- 
sponsible for the proper designation of 
the candidate.— Placet, 83; non-placet, 31. 

Vote 11.—Relating entirely to the obli- 
gations entered into by persons, not aca- 
demics, at matriculation.— Placet, 76 ; non- 
placet, 25. 

Vote 12.—Three paragraphs relating to 
the servants of privileged persons, and the 
admission of townsmen to the privileges of 
the University, abrogated, and a new para- 
graph, “* De officiis in Universitate et Civi- 
tate simul non gerendis,” enacted.— Placet, 
67 ; non-placet, 16. 

Vote 13.—On the fees at matriculation 
and their distribution. —Place?t, 63 ; non- 
placet, 16. 

Title I1f.—Vote 14.—The 
inflicting imprisonment on those scholars 
who reside out of College, contrary to 
statute, abrogated, and the pecuniary fine 
on towosmen allowing such persons to 
lodge with them, remitted. Offenders, if 
gownsmen, to be expelled; if townsmen, 
to be discommoned.—Placet, 61; mon- 
placet, 16. 

Vote 15.—The omission of certain terms 
relative to academical dress. —Placet, 58 ; 
non-placet, 15. 

Vote 16.—** De non migrando sine venia 
ab uno Collegio vel Aula ad aliud.” The 
pecuniary fines remitted, and the circum= 
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stances under which persons may remove 
from one society to another defined.— 


Placet, 57 ; non-placet, 16. 





The following paper has been issued by 
the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors :-— 

The Vice-Chancellor and Proctors de- 
sire to call the attention of the authorities 
of the different Colleges and Halls to the 
provisions of the Statute Tit. VI. §1. By 
that statite, candidates for the degree of 
B.A. are required to offer themselves for 
Responsions at the latest befure the con- 
clusion of their ninth term. No power of 
dispensing with this peremptory require- 
ment on the ground of non- preparation, is 
entrusted to the Vice-Chancellor and Proc~ 
tors. A remedy against irretrievable loss 
of the Degree in such unfortunate cases, 
is provided by the statute itself in the 
enactment contained in the last clause of 
§ 3. The Vice-Chancellor and Proctors do 
not find that they have any power of dis- 
pensation except as specified in the statute, 
viz. in cases of *‘infirma valetudo, aut 
gravis alia causa.” 

The Regius Professur of Divinity com- 
menced his public course of Lectures on 
Monday, the 20th ult. at Christ Church, 
at two o'clock. This course is intended 
for members of the University who have 
passed their examination for the Degree 
of B.A. 

The Regius Professor of Divinity has 
resumed his private Lecture on St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, on ‘Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, during this 
Term, at twelve o'clock. The Professor 
also gives a private course of Lectures on 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, at nine o’clock, 

The Margaret Professor of Divinity 
began a course of Lectures on Thursday, 
the 30th ult. at one o’clock, in the Hall of 
Magdalen College. The Lectures are 
intended for Students in Divinity who 
have passed their Examination for the 
Degree of B.A.; andthe Professor wishes 
those gentlemen who desire to attend, to 
call in person upon him, with the Certificate 
of their Examination, and with a written 
recommendation from the Governor of 
their College, or from their Tutor. 





The Reader in Geology commenced a 
course ef Hight Lectures at the Claren- 
don, illustrating by the original specimens, 
the Organic Remains of a former World, 
which ave figured and referred to in his 
Bridgewater ‘lreatise, on Saturday, the 
28th ult., at two o'clock. 

JF 
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The Lectures will be continued on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at 
the same hour. 


Herbert Hill, M.A. Fellow of New 
College, has been nominated one of the 
Sub-Librarians of the Bodleian Library, 
in the room of the Rev. William Cureton, 
M.A. of Christ Church, (now Assistant 
Keeper of the MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum). 

Rev. William Palmer, M.A. Fellow of 
Magdalen College, has been nominated a 
Public Examiner in Literis Humanioribus. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. T. Vowler Short, late Student of 
Christ Church, Rector of St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, and Deputy Clerk of the 
Closet to Her Majesty, Gr. Comp. 

DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW, 
Rev. F. Gooch, Fell. of All Souls’ Coll. 
BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
John Lane, Queen’s Coll. 
Rev, R. Payne, Fell. of New Coll. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Robert Cole, Queen’s Coll. 

Kev. Samuel Rundle, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. Henry Rogers, University Coll. 

H. Woollcombe, Stud. of Christ Church. 

Rev.W.L. Hussey, Stud. of Christ Church. 

R. R. Anstice, Stud. of Christ Church. 

Rev, W. G. Leigh Wasey, Christ Church. 

Rev. J. Casebow Barrett, Christ Church. 

Rev. William Sinclair, St. Mary Hall. 

W. Corbet Le Breton, Fell. of Exeter Coll. 

Rev. John Price, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. C. Wilson Landor, Worcester Coll. 

Arthur Entwisle, Fell. of Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. S. R. Waller, Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. A. W. Radcliffe, Brasennose Coil, 

(¥, Augustus Payne, Pembroke Coll. 

Rev. William Brock, Queen’s Coll. 

J. W. Wing, Fell. of University Coll. 

Rev. W. Gilbard, Worcester Coll. 

Rev. Durbin Brice, Queen’s Coll. 

Rev. G. G. Hartner, Trinity Coll. 

Thomas Blencowe, Wadham Coll. 

Rev. John Davies, New Inn Hall. 

D. R. Godfrey, Michel Schol. of Queen’s 
Coll. 

Henry Cooper, Worcester Coll. 

Rev. R. Pinborn Allen, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. Thomas Jackson, St. Mary Hall. 

John Ganning Seymer, Alban Hall. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Elias Walker Morris, New Inn Hall. 
George Atty, Lincoln Coll. 
R. G, Craufurd, Magdalen Hall. 
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Hon. W. Howard, Christ Church. 
E. J. Hensley, Fell. of Corp. Christi Coll. 
W. R. Wardale, Schol. of Corp. Chr. Coll 
M. Harrison, Schol. of Corp. Christi Coll. 
F. M. Knollis, Demy of Magdalen Coll, 
H. Highton, Exhib. of Queen’s Coll. 
W. 1). Furneaux, Schol. of Exeter Coll. 
W. Dyke Poore, Exeter Coll. 
T. D. Bernard, Exeter Coll. 
E. Turberville Williams, Exeter Coll. 
H. Formby, Schol. of Brasennose Coll. 
Charles K. Grenside, Brasennose Coll. 
Robert Town, Brasennose Coll. 
William Lonsdale, Oriel Coll. 
Samuel George Dudley, Jesus Coll. 
H. R. Ridley, University Coll. Gr. Comp. 
R. T. Clarke, Trinity Coll. Gr. Comp. 
Charles J. Quartley, St. Edmund Hall. 
James F, Townsend, University Coll. 
David Roberts, Magdalen Hall. 
Edward James Bevir, St Mary Hall. 
Clement Fox, Queen’s Coll. 
C. T. Newton, Stud. of Christ Church. 
Frederick Kenney, Christ Church. 
Henry J. Newcome, Trinity Coll. 
Bowes Richard Daly, Oriel Coll. 
William Popham, Oriel Coll. 
John Nash Tyndale, Wadham Coll. 
Kidward Boys Ellman, Wadham Coll. 
Joshua Bawden, Exeter Coll. 
John C. Carwithen, Exeter Coll. 
George Elmhirst, Exeter Coll. 
Ryce Wellington L. Jones, Jesus Coll. 
John Hardinge, Worcester Coll. 
John Somerville Broderip, Balliol Coll, 
Charles Gordon, Balliol Coll. 
John Andrews Dale, Balliol Coll. 
Edward Elton, Balliol Coll. 
Charles Burney, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 
E. Daubeny, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 
W. F. Pickin, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 
Henry W. Cripps, Fell. of New Coll. 
William Burnett, Fell. of New Coll. 
Edmund May, Merton Coll. 
Daniel Scratton, Worcester Coll. 
Samuel Minton, Exeter Coll. 
Thomas B. Adair, Exeter Coll. 
John P. Scott, Balliol Coll. 
Charles Clarke, Trinity Coll. 
John B. B. Hankey, Merton Coll. 
Richard Edward Bassett, Lincoln Coll. 
Henry Edward Michel, New Coll. 
A, Turner, Andrew’s Exhibitioner of St. 
John’s Coll, 
Walter J. Williams, St John’s Coll. 
Sir R. H. Leigh, Bart. Ch.Ch.Gr. Comp. 
John C. B. Riddell, Christ Church. 
Richard H. Pollen, Christ Church. 
Thomas Halliwell, New Inn Hall. 
Edward Salmon, Exeter Coll. 
Frederick M. R. Barker, Oriel Coll. 
Francis P. Voules, Wadham Coll. incor- 
porated from Trinity Coll. Dublin. 




















ALL SOULS. 


The Hon. William Lushington, Thomas 
Harris, B.A., Edward Brietzcke Dean, 
3.A., the Hon. and Rev. Hervey Charles 
Bagot, M.A., and John Charles Buchanan 
Riddell, B.A. have been admitted Actual 
Fellows of All Souls’ College ; and at 
the same time, Edward Christopher Eger- 
ton, B.A. was admitted Probationary Fel- 
luw of that Society. 





BALLIOL COLLEGE. 

Two Scholarships now vacant in this 
College are open to any Candidates who 
have not exceeded the 19th year of their 
age. Candidates are required to present 
to the Master certificates of their birth 
and baptism, together with a testimonium 
of good conduct. 





BRASENNOSE. 
Mr. Frederick Menzies, B.A., Scholar 
of Brasennose College, has been elected a 
Fellow of that Society. 





JESUS. 

Mr. Foulkes and Mr. Cadwalladar 

have been elected Scholars of Jesus 
College. 





LINCOLN COLLEGE. 

Martin Johnson Green, B. A. of Lin- 
coln College, and John Penrose, B. A. 
of Balliol College, have been elected 
Fellows of Lineoln College ; and on the 
same day, Henry Boyce was elected 
Scholar, and Charles William Belgrave 
Lord Crewe’s Exhibitioner. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

STOWELL Civit Law FELLowsHiPp.— 
The Right Hon. Mary Ann, Viscountess 
Sidmouth having been pleased to esta- 
blish a Foundation in University Col- 
lege, in honour of the late Lord Stowell, 
entitled the * Stowell Civil Law Fellow- 
ship,” the Master and Fellows give notice 
that it is their intention to hold the first 
election on Monday, the 20th of Nov. 
This Fellowship is open to all Members 
of the University of Oxford who have 
passed the Examination for the Degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 

The Fellow is required to proceed in 
Civil Law, and to take his Bachelor’s 
Degree in that Faculty, as soon as he is 
enabled by the statutes of the Uni- 
versity. He is also required to enter at 
one of the Inns of Court, within twelve 
calendar months after his election ; and 
to be called to the Bar within four years 
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after his election: unless prevented in 
any of these cases by some cause, to be 
approved of by the Master and Fellows. 
This Fellowship is tenable for seven 
years, 
Candidates are required to present the 


usual testimonials, in to the 
Master. 

Mr. George Tickell, B.A., Scholar of 
Balliol College, has been elected Stowell 
Fellow of University College, on the 
Foundation recently established in that 
Society by the Viscountess Sidmouth, in 
honour of her father, the late Lord 
Stowell. Mr. Tickell was placed in the 
First Class in Literis Humanioribus atthe 
Examination in Michaelmas Term, 1835. 


person, 





CuTLER Boutter.—The Master and 
Fellows of Pembroke College, in the 
University of Oxford, do hereby give 
notice to the relations of Edmund Boul- 
ter, that there is a vacancy in the Scho- 
larskip founded in the said College, 
commonly called Cutler Boulter’s Scho- 
larship. Any relation of the above 
person, having attained the age of thir- 
teen years, and not exceeding nineteen, 
is (being duly qualified according to the 
statutes of the said College) admissible 
to the vacant Scholarship. 





ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY. 


At a Meeting of the Ashmolean So 
ciety, held at the Museum, Nov. 6th, 
Rev. C. Balston, M.A., C.C.C., and C. 
M. Collins, B.A., Exeter College, were 
elected Members. 

Various presents were announced, 

Mr. Tancred read a paper on the col- 
lection of Boracic Acid, from the Lagoni 
of Tuscany, in which, after a sketch of 
the progress of investigation into the 
nature of Borax, Boracic Acid, and 
Borium since 1702, and of the chief 
uses of Borax, he proceeded to quote an 
account of the process of collecting this 
saltin Thibet, given in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1787. 

Prof. Wilson made some remarks on 
the locality and nature of the Indian 
Boracie Acid. 

Prof. Powell introduced to the Society 
Mr. Harper, whe exhibited an ingenious 
magnetic needle, formed by two watch- 
springs, separated by a piece of hox 
wood, Being formed of hard steel in- 
stead of soft, as they are in general, this 
needie will preserve its power much 
longer. He also showed an electrical 
machine, the power of which, by placing 
metal near it, he increased considerably. 
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On Saturday the 4th ult., the Rev. 
Thomas Worsley, M.A. Master of Down- 
ing College, was elected Vice-Chancellor 
of this University for the ensuing year. 

At the same congregation the follow- 
ing Grace passed the Senate :— 

To authorize the Vice-Chancellor to 
submit to the Master in Chancery the 
following names for insertion in a new 
deed of trust for Mr. Hobson's estates ; 
viz. the Hon. Mr. Neville Grenville, Dr. 
French, Dr. Ainslie (the present Vice- 
Chancellor), Dr. Graham, Mr. King, and 
Mr. Worsley: also to appoint these 
same persons a Syndicate to determine 
upon a scheme to be submitted to the 
Master in Chancery for the settlement of 
the above-mentioned trust. 

A grace also passed confirming the 
following report of the Fitzwilliam Syndi- 
cate :— 

“ That Messrs. Hicks and Son have 
withdrawn their tender for building the 
cearcase of the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
Under-these circumstances the Syndics 
recommend the Senate to accept the 
tender of Mr. George Baker, of London, 
builder, to complete the whole work of 
building the same, according to the 
drawings and specification of Mr. Basevi, 
for the sum of 35,8387. on the production 
of proper securities.” 

At the same congregation, the follow- 
ing Graces passed the Senate :— 

To authorize Mr. Basevi to make a 
contract with Mr. Nicholl for the sculp- 
ture of the pediment of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at a cost not exceeding 850/. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Master of Trinity College, the Master of 
Caius College, the Master of Pembroke 
College, the Master of Christ's College, 
the Plumian, Lucasian, and Lowndian 
Professors, Mr. Whewell, of Trinity 
College, and Mr. Kelland, of Queen's 
College, a Syndicate for visiting the Ob- 
servatory till November, 1838. 

To add the Master of Pembroke Col- 
lege to the Syndics of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. 

To add the Master of Pembroke Col- 
lege to the Syndics of the New Library. 

To authorize the payment of 194/. 15s. 
2d. to the Plumian Professor, in confor- 
mity with the regulations adopted Feb. 
27, 1829, the receipts of the Plumian 
Professorship in the last year having 
amounted to 505/. 4s. 10d. 

At the same congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate :— 

To require of all persons on their Ma 





triculation, in place of the present Acade- 
mical Oath, an equivalent Declaration. 

To require of all persons on their ad- 
mission ad respondendum questioni in 
place of the present Academical Oath, an 
equivalent Declaration. 

To appoint Mr. Heaviside, of Sidney 
College ; Mr. Philpott of Catherine Hall ; 
Mr. Earnshaw of St. John’s College; Mr. 
Maddison,of Catherine Hall; Mr. Birkett, 
of Emmanuel College; and Mr. Jackson, 
of St. John’s College, Examiners of the 
Questionists. 

To appoint Mr. Hildyard, of Christ’s 
College ; Mr.George John Kennedy, of St. 
John’s College; and Mr. Venables, of Jesus 
College, Examiners of theClassical Tripos. 

To appoint Mr. Hildyard, of Christ’s 
College; Mr.Yate, of St. John’s College ; 
and Mr. Buston, of Emmanuel College, 
Examiners at the Previous Examina- 
tions in Lent and Michaelmas Terms. 





ImporTANT CHANGE IN THE SYSTEM 
or THE University or CAMBRIDGE.— 
One of the above graces of the Senate has 
effected a considerable change in the 
system of the University. We will ina 
few words explain what its operation 
will be, and also what it will not be; for 
on this latter point we apprehend some 
misunderstanding might very possibly 
arise. 

Every person entered of a College 
ought, if he intends to proceed regularly 
to his degree, to be matriculated in the 
first, or at the latest in the second, term 
of his residence, which is the first inti- 
mation the University receives of a new 
member having been added to its body. 
On this occasion an oath was taken, 
binding each person matriculated to keep 
all the statutes of the University ; but as 
it would have been all but impossible 
strictly to keep the oath, it was modified 
by “an interpretation,” put upon it by 
the Senate, and subjoined to the printed 
form of this oath, to the effect that pro- 
vided the punishments imposed for 
offences against the statutes were sub- 
mitted to, it was understood that the 
guilt of perjury was not incurred. 

Strange as it may seem, though the 
inconvenience had long been felt, the 
University did not of itself until lately 
possess the power of making any altera- 
tion in this oath. During the short ad- 
ministration of Sir Robert Peel, the 
turning of the oath into a simple decla- 
ration was a subject of deliberation 
umong the heads of colleges, and it was 
determined to apply for an Act of Parlia- 




















ment, or some equivalent power, to 
authorize the University to make the 
change which has just been effected by 
virtue of a General Bill, introduced by 
the Duke of Richmond during the last 
session. When Sir R. Peel quitted office, 
the scheme fell at once to the ground, 
from a fear having been entertained, we 
suspect, lest they who had succeeded to 
power, should, while granting the request 
of the University, grant more than was 
asked for, and couple the gift with such 
conditions as would materially affect the 
constitution and the efficiency of the 
University. 

The Academical oath of admission to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts has, in 
like manner, been changed into a decla- 
ration. It will still, however, be necessary 
as heretofore, that a candidate for that 
degree should previously declare under 
his own hand that he is boné fide a mem- 
ber of the Church of England. He will 
also have, as now, to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, which every 
person is required to do before he is 
admitted to any degree whatsoever in 
either University. 

The real alteration introduced, and 
the only one, is the substitution of a de- 
claration in place of the oath of matricu- 
lation, which will have the effect of 
allowing persons of any religious persua- 
sion to receive their education and to be 
matriculated, though not to take a degree 
at the University, providing they can 
find a college willing to receive them. 

The oaths and the declarations which 
are required from candidates previous to 
their admission to the degree of M.A. 
and all other degrees in Divinity, Law, 
or Physic, remain unaltered. 





Tue FirzwitLiam Museum.—Thurs- 
day, Nov. 2, having been appointed as the 
day on which the first stone of the New 
Museum should be laid, a very large con- 
course of persons assembled to witness 
the proceedings. 

At twelve o’clock the members of the 
University assembled in the Senate- 
house, and about half-past twelve they 
walked in procession round the Senate- 
house yard, and thence down the centre 
of Trumpington-street to the site of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. The following was 
the order of the procession :— 

The Esquire Bedells ; 
The Vice-CHANCELLOR ; 
Noblemen; 
Heads of Colleges; 
Doctors ; 
The Public Orator ; 
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Vice-Chancellor’s Assessor; 
The Professors ; 
The Proctors ; 
The Taxors ; 

The Librarian; The Registrary, carry- 
ing the copper tablet with the 
INnScription ; 

The Architect ( Mr, Basevi), carrying the 

silver trowel ; 
Contractor for the Building (Mr. 
Baker), carrying the square and 
plumb line ; 
Bachelors of Divinity ; 
Masters of Arts; 
Bachelors of Law and Physic; 
Sachelors of Arts ;_ 
Fellow Commoners ; 
Undergraduates. 

A considerable portion of the site had 
been inclosed, and fitted up with stages, 
one of which was appropriated to the 
Jadies, another to the Members of the 
Senate, a third to the Undergraduates, 
and a fourth to gentlemen not members 
of the University. 

When all had taken their respective 
stations the spectacle was very imposing 
—the splendour of the scene being not a 
little enhanced by the numerous attend- 
ance of the young noblemen, in their 
rich costume. 

The stone which had been prepared 
for the occasion was from the Isle of 
Portland, and weighed nearly five tons. 
After it had been elevated to the height 
of about four feet, the Vice-Chancellor 
read an inscription, which had been en- 
graved on a copper tablet, and of which 
the following is a copy :— 

Has. Ades 
Ricardvs. Vicecomes. Fitzwilliam 
Admirabili. Mvnificentia. et. in. Almam. 
Matrem. Pietate. Pecyniis. Testamento 
Legatis 
Extrvi. Jvssit 
In. Qvas. Libri. Pictz. Tabvle 
Aliaqve. Elegantiorvm. Artivm. 
Monvmenta 
Ipsivs Dona 
Reciperentvr. 

Lapidem. Avspicalem. Statvit 
Gilbertvs. Ainslie. S.T.P. 
Collegii. Pembrochiani. Cvstos 
Academiz. Itervm. Procancellarivs 
Qvarto. Non. Novemb. Anno. Domini 
MDCCCXXXVII. 

Regine. Victorie. I. 

Joanne. Jeffreys Marchione. Camden 
Academiz. Cancellario 
Georgio. Basevi. Architecto. 

The Vice-Chancellor then deposited 
the tablet in a case made of lead and let 
into an under stone. The tablet was then 
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covered with a plate of the same metal. 
The architect, Mr. Basevi, now placed a 
silver trowel, made for the occasion, in 
the hands of the Vice-Chancellor, who 
took some mortar and spread it on the 
under stone. After a further layer of 
mortar by Mr. Smith, the clerk of the 
works, the first stone was lowered to 
its proper place. The Vice-Chancellor 
proved the accuracy of its position by the 
square and plumb-line, and closed this 
part of the proceedings by striking the 
first stone three times with the mallet, 
upon which three-times-three hearty 
cheers were given, in which the whole 
assembly most cordially joined. 

On the conclusion of these ceremonies 
the Vice-Chancellor addressed the meet- 
ing nearly in the following words :— 
“Gentlemen of the University, at a time 
when our University is so actively exert- 
ing itself to keep pace with the spirit of 
improvement, which pervades the whole 
country, we cannot but hail with satisfac- 
tion and delight the auspicious com- 
mencement of this noble work. Learning 
indeed and science have long flourished 
amid our venerable Halls ; the merit and 
praise of being the first to encourage the 
more elegant and polite arts, must for 
ever be coupled with the name of Vis- 
count Fitzwilliam. To his liberality we 
shall owe not only the magnificent struc- 
ture which is about to be erected in this 
place, but many choice and excellent pro- 
ductions of the sculptor’s and painter’s 
skill. From the cultivation of the more 
refined arts, we may naturally expect to 
derive the ordinary benefits which they 
at all times confer upon civilized com- 
munities. But it is not necessary to 
limit our expectations within such narrow 
bounds, since there is just reason to look 
forward to other advantages, allied to 
those which result from our severer philo- 
sophical studies. For things, when 
rightly viewed, whether they be the works 
of nature or of human genius, afford ample 
cause to admire and adore that Great 
Being, who is alike the Author of all 
material objects and of the intellect which 
is exercised upon them. Such reflections 
we should be always anxious to cherish ; 
and thus, having the honour of the Su- 
preme Being as the aim of all our efforts, 
we may the more freely indulge in the 
hope, that His benevolence and favour 
will guide them to a happy termination.” 

The Public Orator then stepped for- 
ward, and delivered a long Latin speech 
appropriate to the occasion. 

ree cheers were then given for the 
Vice-Chancellor, The Ladies, Our Glo- 
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rious Constitution, Marquis Camden, 
(the Chancellor,) the Duke of Wellington, 
Sir Robert Peel, &c. &c. 

Throughout the whole line of proces- 
sion the windows were filled with com- 
pany, and in the vicinity of the new 
building the tops of the houses were much 
crowded. The entire proceedings passed 
off with great order and satisfaction. 

In the evening the Vice-Chancellor 
gave a very sumptuous entertainment in 
the hall of Pembroke College, to a party 
of between fifty and sixty gentlemen, 
consisting of the Heads of Houses, Pro- 
fessors, and other principal officers of the 
University. 

Ricut or Byr Fetiows To voTe 
In County ELections.—A decision of 
some importance to the Bye Fellows of 
the Universities, has been come to by 
Thomas Henry, Esq. one of the Revising 
Barristers for the West Riding of York- 
shire. Objections having been made to 
the right of the Skirne Fellows of Ca- 
therine Hall, to vote for the West Riding 
in the respect of their estate situate 
within it, it was decided after arguments, 
that the resolution of the House of Com- 
mons in 1624, with respect to the right 
of Fellows to vote at County Elections, 
is applicable only to such Fellows as are 
members of the corporation aggregate, and 
upon evidence being given that the 
Skirne Fellows were not members of the 
Corporation of the Master and Fellows 
of Catherine Hall, their votes were placed 
upon the register. 





The Inspectors of the Macartney col- 
lection and Anatomical preparations 
have reported to the Senate— 

“ That, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Grace passed Nov. 16, 1836, 
they have examined the Museum, and 
find the preparations in a good state of 
preservation. The specimens are for the 
most part already arranged; but it will 
yet require a considerable time before 
the catalogue can be completed, so as to 
allow their number and condition to be 
compared with it. The Inspectors can- 
not refrain from adding, although it is 
not within the strict line of their office, 
that the Macartney collection has been 
brought from Dublin with the utmost 
care, and without sustaining any injury.” 





DEGREES CONFERRED. 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. G, Blanshard Blyth, Clare Hall. 
BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. R. Parkinson, St. John’s Coll. 

















Fellow of the Collegiate Church of 
Manchester, and Hulsean Lecturer in 
this University. 

HONORARY MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Hon. G. Wentworth Fitzwilliam, Trinity 
Coll. second son of Earl Fitzwilliam. 
Hon. E, Pleydell-Bouverie, Trinity Coll. 

second son of Lord Radnor. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
C. S. Bourchier, St. John’s Coll. 
T. Bibby, St. John’s Coll. 
R. Monteith, Trinity Coll. 
LICENTIATES IN PHYSIC. 
W. Augustus Guy, Pembroke Coll. 
H. Alfred Pitman, Trinity Coll. 
W. Harcourt Ranking, Catherine Hall. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
F. Roberts, St. Peter’s Coll. 
R. Farquhar Wise, St. John’s Coll. 
Charles Marett, Pembroke Coll. 
Joshua Finlinson, Queen’s Coll. 
Edw. Dominick Geoffrey Martin Kirwan, 
Fell, of King’s Coll. 
William A. Carter, Fel. of King’s Coll. 
Thomas Hart Davies, Trinity Hall. 
The Rev. George Pollen Boileau 
Pollen, M.A. of Christ Church, has 
been admitted ad eundem in this Univer- 
sity. 





EMMANUEL COLLEGE. 
The Rev. E. Harold Browne, M.A. of 
Emmanuel College, has been elected a 
Foundation Fellow of that society. 





GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE. 
The following gentlemen have been 
elected to Scholarships :— 


Hue Male 
Goodwin Haynes 

J. M. Croker Scott 

B. H. Drury Woodhouse 


Exhibitions were given to Slipper and 
Fergusson. 


University, Ecclesiastical, and Parochial Intelligence. 
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ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 


The following gentlemen of St John’s 
College, have been elected Scholars of 
that Society :— 

Atkinson, 

Manley, 


Exley, 
di. Moore, 


Mould, Bersey, 

Main, O. James, 
Drake, G. Hutchinson, 
S. Ellis, Hardcastle, 
Docker, Bather, 


Barlow, 

Kelk, 

C. A’Court, 

Hon. F. A’Court, 
Emery, 
Reynolds. 


Brackenbury, 

Chapman, 

S. Smith, 

Rothery, 

G. Shaw, 

Clifford, 

Lloyd, 

The following gentlemen have been 
elected Sizars, on Dr. Dowman’s foun- 
dation :— 


Bailey, Griffith, 
Leeman, Wood, 
Reyner, Spenser. 


QUEEN’s COLLEGE. 

The theological dissertation prize 
has been adjudged to William Rams- 
den Smith: the Latin declamation 
prizes to John Thomas and Francis 
Simpson; and the English essay to 
William Mathews. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, 


The prize for the English Essay was 
this year adjudged to Joseph Alfred 
Hardcastle; and the Latin Verse prizes 
to Augustus Macdonald Hopper, and 
John Mason Neale. 

Edward Hicks, B.A. of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, has been incorporated 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





DURHAM. 


First AND Seconp Pustic EXxami- 
NATIONS FOR THE DeGrReE or B.A.— 
Michaelmas Term, 1837, — Class 1. — 
Brereton Dwarris, Henry Robert Wat- 
son. 

Class 2. — Henry Wade Hodgson, 
Thomas Charles Thompson, Percival 
Spearman Wilkinson. 

Class 3. — Edwin C. L. Blenkinsop, 
Meredith Brown, Charles Robinson, 
John Henry R. Sumner. 

Class 4.—John Brooksbank, William 
Greenwell. 

Class 5.—John Frederic Bigge, Geo. 
Clifford Guiso, Charles Saltoun Jones, 
Arthur Erle Welby. 


Examiners.—Temple Chevallier, Thos. 
W. Peile, John Thomas. 

The Hon. W. G. Grey, youngest son 
of Earl Grey, has been admitted a Stu- 
dent of this University. 

George Hayton, son of the Rev. John 
Hayton,Curate of Ryhope, was admitted 
as a Barrington Scholar. 

The following books have been pre- 
sented to the University Library by 
their respective authors :—by H. W. 
Benson, Esq. ** The Ichnography of 
Whitby Abbey ;” by John Hogg, Esq. 
M.A. Norton, “A Notice of Two Roman 
Inscriptions, relative to the Conquest 
of Britam by the Emperor Claudius 
Cesar.”’ 
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MARRIAGES. 


At Euston church, by the Rev. Augustus 
Fitz Roy, Rector of Fakenham, the Hon. 
and Rev. Augustus F. Phipps, youngest 
brother of the Earl of Mulgrave, to Lady 
Mary E, Fitz Roy, eldest Jaughter of the 
Earl and Countess of Euston, and grand- 
daughter of the Duke of Grafton. 

At St. Mary’s, Cheshunt, George Kemp, 
Esq. M.B. of St. Peter’s College, to Sally, 
youngest daughter of the late George 
Frederick Prescott, Esq. of Theobald 
Grove. 

Rev. William Pitt Wigram, M.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, son of the 
late Sir Robert Wigram, Bart. to Sophia 
Sarah, daughter of the late George Smith, 
Esq. of Selsdon, Surrey. 

At St. Pancras new church, London, 
Anthony John Canham, B.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to Caroline Emma, 
daughter of the late Muzio Clementi. 

At Guildford, by the Rev. J. W. Cun- 
ningham, the Rev. Horatio Nelson Dud- 
ding, M.A. Fellow of Exeter College, 
Rector of Little Stonham, Suffolk, to Mar- 
garet, only daughter of William Haydon, 
Esq. of Millmead House. 

At St. James’s church, London, the 
Hon. and Rev. Lowther John Barrington, 
M.A. of Oriel College, brother to Viscount 
Barrington, to Lady Catharine Georgiana 
Pelham, sister to the Earl of Chiches- 
ter. 

At Worth, by the Rev. Edward God- 
dard, M.A. the Rev. Charles Buckner, 
M.A. of Wadham College, eldest son of 
the late Col. Buckner, C.B. of Wyke, to 
Georgiana Mary, youngest daughter of 
the Rev. George Maximilian Bethune, 
D.C.L. of University College, Rector of 
Worth, Sussex. 

At Bath, the Rev. William Cocking, 
B.A. of Brasennose College, Curate of Min- 
chin Hampton, Gloucestershire, to Selina 
Frances, eldest surviving daughter of the 
late Benjamin Hayward H. Browne, Esq. 
of Belle Vue, Gloucestershire. 

At Carshalton, Surrey, bythe Rev. John 
Sandford, vicar of Dunchurch, Warwick- 

shire, John Edensor Heathcote, Esq. M.A. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Mary 
Anna, only surviving daughter of the late 
Rev. Thomas Sandford, of Sandford Hall, 
Salop. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Rev. Geo. Matim, Vicar of Higham 
Ferrers, Northamptonshire, to Harriet, 
second daughter of the late Thomas War- 
riner Baseley, Esq. 

At Chalcombe, Northamptonshire, by 
the Rev. Charles Miller, the Rev. Francis 
Richard Miller, M.A. of Worcester Col- 
lege, Vicar of Kineton, Warwickshire, to 
Beatrice Lucy, daughter of the Rev. 
Egerion Stafford, M.A. of Christ Church, 
Rector of Thenford, and Vicar of Chal- 
combe, both in the county of Northampton. 

At Woodchester, the Rev. William 
Gilbard, B.A. of Worcester College, and 
of Dartmouth, to Augusta Maria, youngest 
daughter of O. P. Wathen, Esq. of Wood- 
chester, in the county of Gloucester. 

By the Rev. T, P. Slapp, M.A. Rector 
of Bracon Ash, the Rev. William Way- 
man, M.A. of Exeter College, Vicar of 
Great Thurlow, Suffolk, to Elizabeth 
Ganning, only child of P. N. Scott, Esq. 

Rev. J. B. Clifford, Perpetual Curate 
of St. Matthew, Kingsdown, Bristol, to 
Lauretta Jane, daughter of Mr. Allbutt, 
of Hanley. 


BIRTHS. 


At the Vicarage, Barking, Eessx, the 
Hon, Mrs. Liddell, of a son. 

At Botley-hill, the lady of the Rev. 
C. Trench, of a son. 

The lady of the Rev. J. G. Dowling, 
M.A. of Wadham College, Rector of St. 
Mary-de- Crypt, Gloucester, of a son. 

At the Rectory-house, Horsmonden, 
Kent, the lady of the Rev. William M. 
Smith Marriott, of a son, 

At St. Paul’s School, the lady of the 
Rev. J. Cooper, of a son. 

At the Rectory, Isle of Portland, the 
lady of the Rev. J. Harington, of twin 
children, ason and a daughter. 

At the Rectory, Gains Colne, the lady 
of the Rev. Dr. Greenwood, of a daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. James W. Wor- 
thingtou, of Guildford-street, London, of 
twins. 

The lady of Joshua King, Esq. Presi- 
dent of Queen's College, Cambridge, of a 
son. 

In the Cathedral Close, Hereford, the 
lady of the Rev. Charles Taylor of a 
daughter. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Want of space compels us to defer our notice of the Tributes of Respect just paid 


to the merits of the Rev. J. Jennings and others. 


From the same cause we are 


obliged to omit an accountof the Meeting of theClergy of the Archdeaconry of Exeter. 
« X.”’ on Church Societies, and ‘‘ Pheenix,’’ have been received. 
Our Index for the year shall be given in January. 


The Report of S. P. C. K. in our next Number. 

















